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Sales by Auction. 

The Collection of chiefly Spanish Pictures of Sir John Mac- 
Pe nbery, deceased.—In MAY.—By Messrs. 
HRISTIE and MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 

street. St. IMPORT . by order of the Executors, 

HE IMPORTANT COLLECTION of 
SPANISH PICTURES formed by Sir John Mac- 
ee Brackenbury, deceased, during a residence of twenty 

as her Majesty’s Consul for the province of And 


(SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1848.] 
Published on the ist fand 15th of every Month. 
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SSS 
O FANCY STATIONERS and Others. 
—To be DISPOSEY, OF, the trade of a FANCY STA- 

TIONER ped DEALER in TOYS and BERLIN WOOLS. 
House is commanding, and cheerfully situate in the 

ee The trade is rapidly increasing. About 220/. 

requi 
Apply-to Mr. Page, Trade Valuer and Auctioneer, 

8, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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Art. 
IRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER. 
COLOUR DRAWINGS by the BEST MASTERS. 
essrs. DICKINSON and Co. to inform those who 
are the Fine Arts, that they have on HIRE 
a NGS by all the first Masters of the day, viz. Hard- 
Prout, Cox, Felding, Topham, Jenkins, Absolon, 
of kley, ‘Fripp, &e. Books of Prints, &c. lent for the 

e 

” Dickinson and Co, 114, New Bond-street. 





Education. 
UPERIOR EDUCATION for YOUNG 


LADIES.—At a highly respectable o!d-established 
School. in the immediate vicinity of Regent’s-park, VA- 
CANCIES occur for TWO PUPILS. The number is 
limited, and the most satisfactory references will be given 
to the parents of pupils now at the establishment. Terms, 
under twelve years of age, 40 guineas per annum ; above that 
© 50 guineas. A Parisienne resides in the house, and 
ented masters attend for the accomplishments, 

Address “‘ Alpha,” 14, Edgeware-coad, Hyde-park. 


WELVE PUPILS.—An M.C.P. residing 
at avery healthy village, an hour’s ride from town. 
and who was one of the few principals who received a high 
degree in classics and French from the College of Precep- 
tors, receives TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN to 
BOARD and EDUCATE. The oe in Classics, 
French, and Commertre, wil! found unusually compre- 
hensive and philosophical, arid is fully detailed i in the adver- 
tiser’s pros; hee ye The domestic arrangements are on the 
most li Terms, thirty guineas a year. Refer- 
ences to gentlemen whose sons are now under the adver- 
tiser’s care. 
Address, ‘‘ M. C.’’ Post-office, Weybridge, Surrey. 


LERICAL.—An unmarried Clergyman 
wishes to meet with a CURACY, or other duty (via 
media views), He would not object to taking furniture by 
valuation. Is also anxious to purchase a very small living. 
Rey. ‘‘M. A.’’ Post-office, Croydon. 




















via that intelligence and j t in art which he had 
euitivated so successfully, ~ is so universally acknow- 
ledged.—Further notice will be given. 


Valnable Books in a fine condition, County Histories, Wilt- | 
ions, Prints, a few P; ntings, &c. 


Tilustrati 

ICK and SIMPSON (Successors to | 
Mr. Fletcher), auctioneers of literary property, will 

SELL AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, | 
on MONDAY, APRIL 17, and four following days (Friday, 
April 21, excepted), at One, most punctuaily, the valua>le 
LIBRARY of a clergyman, including many choice works, 
Hoare’s Ane sea and — Wiltshire complete, the various 
ja me of q mgr printed works, and 
.—May now be viewed. Cata- 


logues ceo ee on me taplanion: 


Businesses for Sale. 


To News 
R. PAG 
OF the long-established trade of a ae ee 
Stationer, together with a dealer in Ci 
eligibly situate in one of the most important thoroughfare’ 
in town, combined with first-rate premises and a ealthy 
situation. The connexion is highly respectable, the returns 
are a surrey J and pag. — 2 most favourable 
opportuni s with 4 
Apply to Mr, 
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ts, Booksellers, and Others. 


, Trade Valuer and Auctioneer, 8, Pan- 
cras-lane, Cheapside. 


O BOOKSELLERS and Others.—Near | 

to Brunswick-square.—To be DISPOSED OF, the 

FIXTURES and FI 

STATIONER’S SHOP, in which the trade has for more 

bo twenty years been successfuily carried on, and presents 

persons willing to embark in the business 

most favourable description. The purchase-money 
under 100/. 





is instructed to DISPOSE | 





Apply to sat Page, Trade Valuer and Auctioneer, 
8, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


ENERAL ANNUITY ENDOWMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 
Established 1829. Invested Capital, 220.0002. 
The Directors announce to the Members and to the public 


| generally, that the result of the investigation by the official 


Actuary of the affairs of the Association has been most 
satisfactory, and that under his advice, from the improved 
state of the funds, the members, at the annual meeting, in- 
creased the amount of the annuity on the Civil Fund to 
182. 10s. (from 17/. 1s. heretofore), and on the Military and 
Nautical Fund to 13/. 5s. (from 101, 10s, heretofore), as 
fixed annuities for a period of five years. 

Also, at his recommendation, that the accounts should be 
subject to a quinquennial inquiry. 

The Directors embrace this opportanity of calling the at- 
tention of all whose i terminate with their 
lives to the advantages offered by this Society, unequalled in 
the Metropolis, for making a provision for their widows, 
children, or friends, at a very moderate rate of payment.! 

It also furnishes to the wealthy and opulent a highly de- 
sirable mode. pf evincing their esteem and respect to the mem- 
bers of any family for whom they might be disposed to 
secure a provision during life; particularly as it should be 





| observed that so soon as the admission is made, and the 


nominee named, it is unalterably secured to that individual, 
as it cannot be superseded or affected by sale, bankrupt laws, 
or reverse of circumstances, so long as the trifling premium 
is kept up, should the whole payment not be made at sub- 
scribing. The charge for esch annuity is only 1/. 10s. per 
annum, under the age of 21, increasing 2s. for every year, up 
to the age of 60. 

The capital solely arising from the Members’ payments, 
and now invested in Government Securities, 220,000/. 

Every information obtained at the Office, No. 40, 


liam-street, London Bridge 
INGS of 2 BOOKSELLER'S ef | William-street, London Bri 


CHARLES HEWITT, Secretary. 





2mo. price 7 
ERMONS. ey WILLIAM NICHOL- | 
SON, M.A. late Rector of St. Maurice, and Mas’ er | 
ot Magdaien Hospital, Winchester. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s-churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


King | 





Price Threepence. 
Stamped, Fourpence. 
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press, and speedily will be pullished, 
ARTON'S HOLIDAY LIBRARY.— 
A Series of Suittine Votumes for Boys and 
Girls, by Mary Howitt, Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
pode " Goodrich (the original Peter Paes) , and other of the 
most approv proved writers of the day. . I. “MARY LEE. 
a by Mary Howirt, vith Ilastrations, prettily 
tonien Ra and Co. 58, Holborn-hill. 
Wednesday next, Part Five of 
HE LAW DIGEST, a Geneetl Index to 
all the Law decided and enacted during the last half 
year, so arranged that every case, wherever reported, can be 
found by the Practitioner in the hurry of a Court, and he is 
thus enabled to discover in a moment the latest law on any 
subject in which he may be engaged. Edited by E. WISE 
and D, T. EVANS, Esqrs. Barristers-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. 
boards, 7s. sewn. Parts III. and IV. commencing Vol, I. 
may still be had, 

.B.—It is uniform in size and type with “‘ Herrison’s 
Digest.” It will be sent by return of post, paid, to any 
person transmitting postage stamps or a post-office order for 
the price. 

NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 








or, 





l. 
MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 
IR THEODORE BROUGHTON; 
LAUREL WATER, 
y 
Author of ‘‘ The Convict,’’ ‘‘ Russell,’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo,. 
NEW NOVEL ay, Tae «poe OF “RAN. 
By G. H. LEWES, Esq, 
Author of “ Rauthorpe, ” « & Biographical History of 
Philosophy,” -, 3 vols. post Svo. 
JANE EYRE: an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CURRER BELL. 3 vols. post &vo. c loth. 
ondon ; Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
C= of the CHURCH of ROME 
CONSIDERED, with a VIEW to UNITY. 
By the Author of ‘* Proposals for Christian Union.’’ 
The SURE HOPE of RECONCILIATION: to 
which is prefixed PROPOSALS for CHRISTIAN UNION. 
On Sure Hop:;, &-.—‘* He gives a reason for the faith 
Claims, &e.—** There is so much that is ingenious, interest- 
ing, and suggestive in this pamphlet, that it will well repay 
perusal.’’—The Critic. 
peace, his comprehensive candour, and the affectionate and 
gentle tone in which he handles his subject,’’ — The 
Guardian, 
CREDULITY AND SUPERSTITION, 
This day, small 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, 6s. 6d, 
OMENS, with ‘* Modern Instances.’’ Also, Stories 
of Witcheraft, Life-in-Death, and Monom mia. 
By CHARLES OLLIER, Author of *‘ Ferrers.’’ 
Mankind creates itself of fears >? —Hudibras. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 
NEW VOLUME of NICHOLS’S LITERARY ILLUS. 
This day is published, in one very large volume, embellished 
with Portraits of Bp. Percy, George Steevens, J. Boswell, 
and Dr. Lort, price 1. Is. ‘a 
LITERARY 
HISTORY of the FIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
consisting of Authentic Memoirs and Original Letters of 
Eminent Persons; and intended as a Seque! to the Literary 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
ROSE, BLANCHE, ‘and VIOLET. 
THIRD EDITION ‘OP JANE EYRE. 
Cloth, One Shilling 
Cloth, One Shilling. 
that is in him, and his eloquence is persuasive.’”?” On 
“There can be but one opinion of his earnest desire for 
_ James | Darling. Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
ZALLACY of GHOSTS, DREAMS, and 
‘Who would believe what strange bugbears 
TRATIONS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
LLUSTRATIONS of the 
Anecdotes. 


By JOHN BOWYER NICHOLS, F.S.A. 

VOL. VIIL—THE PERCY CORRESPONDENCE. 

This very large volume, consisting of about 950 pages, 
contains 550 Lette:s, the greater part of them addressed to, 
or written by, Bishop Perey; with ay my ve or Literary 
Notices of most of the Writers. Among the Correspondence 
may be particularised distinct Series of Letters. from aad to 
George Steevens, Rev. Henry Meen, Dr. Robert Anderson 
} Dr. James Grainger, James Boswell, esq. (w 
| Aneedotes relative to Dr. Johason); Re 
| Rev. Dr. M. Lort, Rev. Dr. Thoma 
| deacon Nares, Joseph Cooper W I 
| Campbell, Richard Gough, esq. and 
Ledwich. 

The former Six V 





the Rev. De 


olumes of the Work may still b 
price 6. 6s. 
Published by Nichels and Son, 25, P 
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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate | 
crit «ism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, auruse- 

mea —bhe wishes to give faithful eccounts (which be generally does } 
by e.tracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the | 
prope and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaporate criticism is sel- | 
vom | cht reading; and though the public might once a quarter, they 

certainiy would not once a week permit themselves to be serioasly in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publication: | 
are considerably foirer and truer than those in the quarterlies; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 





tuok.”"—HbuLwea. | 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 
———- 
HIsToRy. 


Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
Strom his Accession to the Death of Queen 
Coroline. By Jonn Lorp Hervey. 
Edited, from the original manuscript at 
Ickworth, by the Right Honourable JoHn 
Witson Croker, LL.D., F.R.S. In 2 
vols. London, 1848. Murray. 

Joun Lorp Herve -, son of the first Earl of 

Bristo., was born in the year 1696. His 

school-days were passed at Westminster; his 

education was completed at Cambridge. In 

1715 he started on what was then called “ the 

grand tour,” and deemed essential to the in- 

troduction to public life of all who aspired to 

a@ position in Parliament or at Court. On his 

return, he had to make his choice between the 

rival establishments of the King and the 

Prince of Wales. He preferred the latter, 

and on the accession of GzorGcr the Seconp 

he made great efforts to be admitted to office. 

But the sagacious WaLPo.te knew better 

how to choose his men, and while steadily re- 

sisting all persuasions to instal the ambitious 
applicant in a place of trust, he was desirous 
of keeping him in good humour, and employ- 
ing him as a useful tool in the conduct of those 
court intrigues by which the fate of cabinets 
was then more determined than by public 
opinion, or any of the legitimate influences 
which now exclusively exalt or depose minis- 
tries. For this sort of base employ Lord 
Joun Hervey was peculiarly adapted. He 
was a man of small mind and narrow views, 
but a keen observer, gifted with a great 
amount of shrewdness, much hypocrisy, con- 
siderable cunning, combined with an outward 
aspect of ease and grace, and a smooth and 
plausibletongue. He wrote indifferent poetry ; 
his satires owed whatever temporary popu- 
larity they enjoyed entirely to their malignity. 

In short, he was the personification of the 

courtier of his corrupt and profligate age. 

Lord Hervey’s services were of course to 
be paid for, and his retaining fee was a pension 
of a thousand a year. For this he made him- 
self a sort of go-between with the minister and 
the King. He was ultimately rewarded with 
place. He was made Vice-Chamberlain in 
1730: he was created Baron Hervey of 
Schworth in 1733: he was advanced to be 
Lord Privy Seal in 1740. Three years after, 
he died. 

‘Tbe volumes before us are a sort of half- 
memoir, half-history of the earlier portion of 
the reign of GzorcE the Seconp. His pur- 
pose appears to have been to preserve, almost 
day by day, the recollections of that which had 
passed immediately under his own observation. 
Hence the anecdotical character of the work; 
and hence, too, both its defects and its excel- 
lences. Seeing only a portion of an event, 
his account of it is always partial, and his re- 
flections are invariably shallow. On the other 
hand, the minuteness and fidelity of the sketch, 
so far as it extends, not only supplies pleasant 
and amusing reading, but will form a reper- 
tory of great worth for the future historian, 
who will here find the key to many a mystery, 
and the means by which he will be enabled to 


These Memoirs range over ten years, from 
1727 to 1737. They have hitherto been kept 
from the public eye, because their revelations 
would have been unpleasing to parties directly 
connected with personages who fill a promi- 
nent place in the scandalous tales and severe 
strictures of the court chronicler. It is even 
said that he had himself charged his son to 
withhold them until all who could be pained 
by them were dead. Nor is the caution with- 
out reason. It is, in fact, one long but most 
amusing and instructive satire, from the be- 
ginning to the end, with truth for its foun- 
dation, a malignant heart to inspire and a 
venomous tongue to point it. ‘The family quar- 
rels of the Court are the constant theme of the 
courtier. The prince upon whom he fawned 
is painted in the blackest hues, as a low-minded 
base reprobate. But the picture of the King 
and Queen is the most curious. The oddities 
of the royal pair have already formed achapter 
in the History of England, but never has there 
been given such a minute portraiture of them 
as this. The coarse manners, the absence of 
all sense of decency in conduct and conver- 
sation, the vulgar gallantries of the king, the 
acquiescence of the queen, their quarrels and 
their reconciliations, are told with a particu- 
larity that leaves no doubt of their strict truth, 
however difficult it may be to reconcile them 
with any notions of a court. WALPOLE alone 
appears to advantage in these pages. His 
greatness as a statesman is rather increased 
than diminished by the close observations of 
the courtier, His devotion to the duties of his 
office, his personal incorruptibility while him- 
self ruling by corruption, his sagacity in the 
choice of his assistants, his sway over all minds 
that came in contact with his own, his really 
admirable management of public affairs, are 
everywhere manifested throughout these Me- 
moirs. His temper appears to have been ad- 
mirably; even his good nature was proverbial; 
his friends loved and his enemies respected 
him, There can be no doubt that he saved the 
throne for the House of Brunswick. The 
minister made amends for the monarch. The 
narrow-minded and selfish character of the 
latter is shewn in the following traits. 


Many ingredients concurred to form this reluc- 
tance in his Majesty to bestowing. One was that, 
taking all his notions from a German measure, he 
thought every man who served him in England 
overpaid ; another was, that while employments 
were vacant he saved the salary ; but the most pre- 
valent of all was his never having the least inclina- 
tion to oblige. I do not believe there ever lived a 
man to whose temper benevolence was so absolutely 
astranger. It was a sensation that, I dare say, 
never accompanied any one act of his power; so 
that whatever good he did was either extorted from 
him, or was the adventitious effect of some self- 
interested act of policy : consequently, if any seem- 
ing favour he conferred ever obliged the receiver, 
it must have been because the man on whom it fell 
was ignorant of the motives from which the giver 
bestowed. I remember Sir Robert Walpole saying 
once, in speaking to me of the King, that to talk 
with him of compassion, consideration of past ser- 
vices, charity, and bounty, was making use of 
words that with him had no meaning.”’ 


The manner in which the Queen contrived 
to preserve her mastery over the King is re- 
vealed in this 

COURT SCENE. 

The Queen, by long studying and long expe- 
rience of his temper, knew how to instil her own 
sentiments, while she affected to receive his Ma- 
jesty’s; she could appear convinced whilst she was 
controverting, and obedient whilst she was ruling; 





correct errors in reports that have come to him 
from those whose knowledge was derived from | 
hearsay. } 





and by this means her dexterity and address made 
it impossible for anybody to persuade him what was 
truly his case; that whilst she was seemingly on 


every occasion giving up her opinion and her will to 
his, she was always in’ reality turning “his opinion 
and bending his will to hers. She managed this 
deified image as the heathen priests used to do the 
oracles of old, when, kneeling and prostrate before 
the altars of a pageant god, they received with the 
| greatest devotion and reverence those directions in 
public which they had before instilled and regulated 
in private. And as these idols consequently were 
only propitious to the favourites of the augurers, so 
nobody who had not tampered with our chief- 
| priestess ever received a favourable answer from our 
god: storms and thunder greeted every votary that 
entered the temple without her protection—calm 
and sunshine those who obtained it. The King 
himself was so little sensible of this being his case, 
that one day enumerating the people who had go- 
verned this country in other reigns, he said Charles 
I. was governed by his wife, Charles II. by his 
mistresses, King James by his priests, King Wil- 
liam by his men, and Queen Anne by her women— 
favourites. His father, he added, had been go- 
verned by any body that could get at him. And at 
the end of this compendious history of our great 
and wise monarchs, with a significant, satisfied, 
triumphant air, he turned about, smiling, to one of 
his auditors, and asked him—‘‘ And who do they 
say governs now?’’ Whether this is a true ora 
false story of the King I know not, but it was cur- 
rently reported and generally believed. 


Here is another :— 


Sir Robert thanked Lord Hervey for his compli- 
ment, and then began to inquire how the King 
behaved [on his return from Hanover] to the 
Queen ; whether she had gained any ground, or he 
lost any of his ill temper. Lord Hervey told him 
he did not perceive either, and told him what was 
the true state of the case; that the King was gene- 
rally in a most abominable humour, and that the 
Queen was the chief mark at which all the sharpest 
arrows were aimed. His lordship added, too, that 
if he was the Queen, he should be more exasperated 
still at his Majesty’s good humour than his bad; 
for whenever in these vicissitudes the transient fit 
of good humour took its turn, it was only to relate 
the scenes of his happy loves when he was at Ha- 
nover, and give her Majesty a detail of all his 
amorous amusements with her rival [Madame Wal- 
moden]. The suppers, the balls, the shows and 
masquerades, with which this son of Mars enter- 
tained his new Venus, were not only the frequent 
topics of his private conversation with the Queen 
at this time, but added to this, he had the goodness 
to bring over pictures of these scenes in fine gilt 
frames, to adorn the Queen’s dressing-room ; and 
was often so gracious to Lord Hervey when he was 
with their Majesties in this dressing-room for an 
hour or two in the evening, to take a candle in his 
own royal hand, and tell him the story of these pic- 
tures ; running through the names and characters 
of all the persons represented in them, and what 
they had said and done the whole night these en- 
tertainments had been exhibited ; during which lec- 
ture, Lord Hervey, whilst he was peeping over his 
Majesty’s shoulder at these pictures, was shrugging 
up his own, and now and then stealing a look to 
make faces at the Queen ; who, a little angry, a little 
peevish, and a little tired with her husband’s ab- 
surdity, and a little entertained with his lordship’s 
grimaces, used to sit and knot in a corner of the 
room, sometimes yawning, and sometimes smiling, 
and equally afraid of betraying those signs either of 
her lassitude or her mirth, 

And again— 

She (the Queen) was at least seven or eight hours 
téte-a-téte with the King every day, during which 
time she was generally saying what she did not 
think, assenting to what she did not believe, and 
praising what she did not approve; for they were 
seldom of the same opinion, and he too fond of his 
own for her ever at first to dare to controvert it 
(‘‘ Consilii guamvis egregii quod ipse non afferret, 
inimicus :"’—** An enemy to any counsel, however 
excellent, which he himself had not suggested.’’— 
Tacitus). She used to give him her opinion as 





jugglers do a card, by changing it imperceptibly, 
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and making him believe he held the same with that 
he first pitched upon. But that which made these 
téte-a-tétes seem heaviest was that he neither liked 
reading nor being read to (unless it was to sleep) : 
she was forced, like a spider, to spin out of her own 
bowels all the conversation with which the fly was 
taken. However, to all this she submitted for the 
sake of power, and for the reputation of having it ; 
for the vanity of being thought to possess what she 
desired was equal to the pleasure of the possession 
itself. But, either for the appearance or the reality, 
she knew it was absolutely necessary to have inte- 
rest in her husband, as she was sensible that inte- 
rest was the measure by which people would always 
judge of her power. Her every thought, word, 
and act therefore tended and was calculated to pre- 
serve her influence there; to him she sacrificed her 
time, for him she mortified her inclination; she 
looked, spake, and breathed but for him, like a 
weathercock to every capricious blast of his uncer- 
tain temper, and governed him (if such influence so 
gained can bear the name of government) by being 
as great a slave to him thus ruled as any other wife 
could be to a man who ruled her. For all the 
tedious hours she spent then in watching him whilst 
he slept, or the heavier task of entertaining him 
whilst he was awake, her single consolation was in 
reflecting she had power, and that people in coffee- 
houses and ruelles were saying she governed this 
country, without knowing how dear the government 
of it cost her. 


This was 


WALPOLE’S OPINION OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Lord Hervey said, that with regard to the avarice 
and profusion of the prince, he agreed it would 
make him do a thousand wrong things; and, by 
the bye, said, he wondered that that part of Cati- 
line’s character, drawn by Sallust, should be 
thought so extraordinary a one, when, in his opi- 
nion, there were no two qualities oftener went to- 
gether. ‘‘But Sir,’’ continued Lord Hervey, 
‘* there is one very material point in which I differ 
from you, and that is concerning the influence the 
Queen would have over the prince if ever he came 
to be king: I am far from believing her interest 
there would be so low as you imagine.’’ ‘‘ Zounds ! 
my lord,’’ interrupted Sir Robert, very eagerly, 
‘he would tear the flesh off her bones with hot 
irons: the notion he has of her making his father 
do everything she has a mind to, and the father 
doing nothing the son has a mind to, joined to that 
rancour against his mother which those about him 
are continually whetting, would make him use her 
worse than you or I can foresee ; his resentment 
for the distinctions she shews to you, too, I believe, 
would not be forgotten. Then the notion he has of 
her great riches, and the desire he would feel to be 
fingering them, would make him pinch her and 
pinch her again, in order to make her buy her ease, 
till she had not a groat left.’’ 


When the King’s mistress, Mrs. Howarp> 
afterwards Countess of SurFoLK, was dis- 
missed, there was great rejoicing among the 
ladies of the Court, and especially among the 
royal family, of which Lord Hervey thus 
reports :— 


The Queen was both glad and sorry : her pride 
was glad to have even this ghost of a rival removed ; 
and she was sorry to have so much more of her 
husband’s time thrown upon her hands, when she 
had already enough to make her often heartily 
weary of his company, and to deprive her of other 
company which she would have gladly enjoyed. 
The prince, I believe, wished Lady Suffolk re- 
moved, as he would have wished anybody detached 
from the King’s interest ; and, added to this, Lady 
Suffolk having many friends, it was a step that he 
hoped would make his father many enemies ; nei- 
ther was he sorry, perhaps, to have so eminent a 
precedent for a prince’s discarding a mistress he 
was tired of. The Princess Emily wished Lady 
Suffolk’s disgrace because she wished misfortune to 
most people—the Princess Caroline because she 
thought it would please her mother. The Princess 
Royal was violently for haying her crushed; and 





when Lord Hervey said he wondered she was so 
desirous to have this lady’s disgrace pushed to such 
extremity, she replied, ‘‘ Lady Suffolk’s conduct 
with regard to politics has been so impertinent that 
she cannot be too ill used ;’? and when Lord Her- 
vey intimated the danger there might be, from the 
King’s coquetry, of some more troublesome and 
powerful successor, she said (not very judiciously 
with regard to her mother, nor very respectfully 
with regard to her father), ‘‘ 1 wish, with all my 
heart, he would take somebody else, that mamma 
might be a little relieved from the ennwi of seeing 
him for ever in her room.” 


When Lady Surro.ik was fairly gone, his 
Majesty sought another mistress in Madame 
WALMODEN, a coarse German. This was 
the 

ROYAL WOOING. 


But there was one trouble arose on the King’s 
going to Hanover which her Majesty did not at all 
foresee, which was his becoming, soon after his 
arrival, so much attached to one Madame Wal- 
moden, a young married woman of the first fashion 
at Hanover, that nobody in England talked of any- 
thing but the declining power of the Queen and 
the growing interest of this new favourite. By what 
I could perceive of the Queen, I think her pride 
was much more hurt on this occasion than her affec- 
tions, and that she was much more uneasy from 
thinking people imagined her interest declining than 
from apprehending it was so. It is certain, too, that, 
from the very beginning of this new engagement, 
the King acquainted the Queen by letter of every 
step he took in it—of the growth of his passion, the 
progress of his applications, and their success—of 
every word as well as every action that passed—so 
minute a description of her person, that had the 
Queen been a painter she might have drawn her 
rival’s picture at six hundred miles’ distance. * * 
The King, besides his ordinary letters by the post, 
never failed sending a courier once a week with 
a letter of sometimes sixty pages, and never less 
than forty, filled with an hourly account of every- 
thing he saw, heard, thought, or did, and crammed 
with minute trifling circumstances, not only un- 
worthy of a man to write, but even of a woman 
to read, most of which I saw, and almost all of 
them heard reported by Sir Robert, to whose pe- 
rusal few were not committed, and many passages 
in them were transmitted to him by the King’s 
own order, who used to tag several paragraphs 
with ‘‘ Montrez ceci et consultez li-dessus le gros 
homme.” 


The Queen actually consented—nay, asked 
him to-—bring her over ! 


When Sir Robert Walpole told Lord Hervey o 
this letter that the Queen had written to the King 
to solicit his bringing Madame Walmoden over, he 
gave the manner of cooking it the greatest enco- 
miums in which it was possible to speak of such a 
performance ; he said she had not pared away the 
least part of his meaning, but had clothed his sen- 
timents in so pretty a dress, had mixed so many 
tender turns in every paragraph, and spoke with 
such decent concern of her own situation as well as 
consideration of the King’s, had covered all her 
own passions so artfully, and applied so patheti- 
cally to his, that Sir Robert Walpole said he did 
not believe anybody but a woman could have writ- 
ten a letter of that sort, nor any woman but the 
Queen so good a one. 


And yet while thus surrounding himself with 
mistresses, thé King could actually correspond 
with the Queen after this fashion :— 


The passion and tenderness of the King’s letter 
to her, which consisted of thirty pages, must be 
incredible to any one who did not see it. Whoever 
had read it without knowing from whom it came, 
or to whom it was addressed, would have concluded 
it written by some young sailor of twenty to his 
first mistress, after escaping from a storm in his 
voyage. ‘‘ Malgré tout le danger j'ai essuié dans 
cette tempéte, ma chére Caroline, et malgré tout ce 
que j’ai souffert, en étant malade & un point que je 





ne croiois pas que le corps humain pourroit souffrir, 
je vous jure que je m’exposerois encore et encore 
pour avoir le plasir d’entendre les marques de votre 
tendresse que cette situation m’a procuré. Cette 
affection que vous me témoignez, cette amitié, cette 
fidelité, cette bonté inépuisable que vous avez pour 
moi, et cette indulgence pour toutes mes foiblesses, 
sont des obligations que je ne scaurai jamais re- 
compenser, que je ne scaurai jamais mériter, mais 
que je ne scaurai jamais oublier non plus.’”’ His 
Majesty then spoke of his extreme impatience for 
their meeting, and in a style that would have made 
One suppose the Queen to be a perfect Venus, her 
person being mentioned in the most exalted strains 
of rapture, and his own feelings described in the 
warmest phrases that youthful poets could use in 
elegies to their mistresses. 


Here is a scene belonging to the fine arts. 
The fat Venus referred to is that now in Hamp- 
ton Court. 


In the absence of the King, the Queen had taken 
several very bad pictures out of the great drawing- 
room at Kensington, and put very good ones in 
their places: the King, affecting, for the sake of 
contradiction, to dislike this change, or, from his 
extreme ignorance in painting, really disapproving 
it, told Lord Hervey, as Vice-Chamberlain, that he 
would have every new picture taken away, and every 
old one replaced. Lord Hervey, who had a mind 
to make his court to the Queen by opposing this 
order, asked if his Majesty would not give leave for 
the two Vandykes, at least, on each side of the 
chimney, to remain, instead of those two sign- 
posts, done by nobody knew who, that had been 
removed to make way for them. To which the 
King answered, ‘‘ My lord, I have a great respect 
for your taste in what you understand, but in pic- 
tures I beg leave to follow my own: I suppose you 
assisted the Queen with your fine advice when she 
was pulling my house to pieces, and spoiling all my 
furniture : thank God, at least she has left the walls 
standing! As for the Vandykes, I do not care 
whether they are changed or no; but for the pic- 
ture with the dirty frame over the door, and the 
three nasty little children, I will have them taken 
away, and the old ones restored; I will have it 
done, too, to-morrow morning before I go to 
London, or else I know it will not be done at all.’’ 
—‘* Would your Majesty,’ said Lord Hervey, 
‘‘ have the gigantic fat Venus restored too?’’— 
‘* Yes, my lord; I am not so nice as your lord- 
ship. I like my fat Venus much better than any 
thing you have given me instead of her.” Lord 
Hervey thought, though he did not dare to say, 
that, if his Majesty had liked his fat Venus as well 
as he used to do, there would have been none of 
these disputations. 


It was after the fashion contained in the fol- 
lowing unique paragraph that King Georcr 
the SEconp implored the Queen to permit him 
to have amistress! He is addressing to her a 
long letter full of protestations of devoted 
affection, strongly expressing his sense of her 
goodness to him, and the gratitude he felt to- 
wards her. 


He commended her understanding, her temper, 
and in short left nothing unsaid that could demon- 
strate the opinion he had of her head and the value 
he set upon her heart. He told her too, she knew 
him to be just in his nature, and how much he 
wished he could be everything she would have him. 
‘* Mais vous voyez me passions, ma chére Caroline ! 
Vous connaissez mes foiblesses, il n’y a rien de 
caché dang mon cceur pour vous, et pliit 4 Dieu que 
vous pourriez me corriger avec la méme facilité que 
vous m’approfondissez! Piiit 4 Dieu que je pour- 
rais vous imiter autant que je sais vous admirer, et 
que je pourrais apprendre de vous toutes les vertus 
que vous me faites voir, sentir, et aimer!’’ His 
Majesty then came to the point of Madame Wal- 
moden’s coming to England, and said that she had 
told him she would do anything he would have 
her; that she relied on the Queen’s gocdness, and 
would give herself up to whatever their Majesties 





thought fit, and to be disposed of implicitly as they 
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should direct. Sir Robert ‘Valpole, who gave Lord 
Hervey an account of this letter merely by memory 
(but said he had read it several times), assured Lord 
Hervey it was so we!l written, that if the King was 
only to writ2 to women, and never to strut and talk 
to them, he believed his Majesty would get the 
better of all the men in the world with them. 


The King’s attachment to Hanover is well 
known. He more than once proposed to abdi- 
cate the throne of England, and return to his 
beloved fatherland. The manner in which 
this longing operated upon him is shewn in the 
following passage :— 

After this last journey, Hanover had so com- 
pleted the conquest of his affections, that there was 
nothing English ever commended in his presence 
that he did not always shew, or pretend to shew, 
was surpassed by something of the same kind in 
Germany. No English or even French cook could 

















| getting anytbing that was material, useful, or enter- 
taining to him to know. He said that, joined to all 
| the softness and delicacy of her own sex, she had 
all the personal as well as politichl courage of the 
firmest and bravest man ; that not only he and her 
family, but the whole nation, would feel the loss of 
her if she died ; and that, as to all the brillant and 
enjauement of the court, there would be an end of it 
when she was gone; and that there would be no 
bearing a drawingroom when the only body that 
ever enlivened it, and one that always enlivened it, 
was no longer there. ‘‘ Poor woman! how she 
always found something obliging, agreeable, and 
pleasing to say to everybody, and always sent people 
away from her Better satisfied than they eame! 
Comme elle soutenoit sa dignité avec grace, avec 
politesse, avec douceur !”’ 
These were the terms in which he was for ever 
now talking of the Queen, and in which he likewise 
talked to her; and yet, so unaccountable were the 





dress a dinner; no English confectioner set out aj 

at ae ers 
dessert; no English player could sct; no English | 
coachman could drive, or English jockey ride; nor | 
were any English horses fit to be drove or fit to! 
be ridden; no Englishman knew how to come into | 
a room, nor any Englishwoman how to dress her- | 
self; nor were there any diversions in England, 


sudden sallies of his temper, and so little was he 
able or willing to command them, that in the midst 
of all this flow of tenderness he hardly ever went into 
her room that he did not, even in this moving situ- 
ation, snub her for something or other she said or 
did. * * On Sunday, the 20th of No- 
vember, in the evening, she asked Dr. Tesier—with 


public or private ; nor any man or woman in Eng- | no seeming impatience under any article of her pre- 
land whose conversation was to be borne—the one, | sent circumstances but their duration—how long he 
as he said, talkinz of nothing but their dull poli- | thought it was possible for all this to last : to which 


tics, and the others of nothing but their ugly 


clothes. Whereas at Hanover all these things were | bientOt soulagée.”’ 


he answered, ‘‘ Je crois que votre majesté sera 
Ard she calmly replied, ‘‘ Tant 


in the utmost perfection : the men were patterns of | mieux.’’ About ten o’clock on Sanday night—the 


politeness, bravery, and gallantry; the women of 
beauty, wit, and entertainment; his troops there | 


King being in bed and asleep on the floor at the foot 
of the Queen’s bed, and the Princess Emily in a 


were the bravest in the world, his counsellors the | couch-bed in a corner of the room—the Queen be- 


wisest, his manufacturers the most ingenious, his | 


gan to rattle in the throat; and Mrs. Purcel giving 


subjects the happiest ; and at Hanover, in short, | the alarm that she was expiring, all in the room 


plenty reigned, magnificence resided, arts flourished, | 


started: up. Princess Caroline was sent for, and 


diversions abounded, riches flowed, and everything | Lord Hervey; but before the last arrived the Queen 


was in the utmost perfection that contributes to} 
make a prince great or a people blessed. 

In conclusion we take, with abbreviations, 
an account of 

THE DRATH OF QUEFN CAROLINE. 

Daring this time the King talked perpetually to 
Lord Hervey, the physicians and surgeons, and his 
children, who were the only people he ever saw out 
of the Queen’s room, of the Queen’s good qualities, 
his fondness for her, his anxiety for her welfare, 
and the irreparable loss her death would be to him 3 
and repeated every day, and many times in the day, 
all her merits in every capacity with regard to lim 
and every other body she had to do with. He said 
she was the best wife, the best mother, the best 
companion, the best friend, and the best woman 
that ever was born; that she was the wisest, the 
most agreeable, and the most useful body, man or 
woman, that he had ever been acquainted with ; 
that he firmly believed she never, since he first 
knew her, ever thought of anything she was to do 
or to say, but with the view of doing or saying it in 
what manner it would be most agreeable to his 
pleasure or most serviceable for his interest ; that 
he had never seen her out of humour in his life ; 
that he had passed more hours with her than he 
believed any other two people in the world had ever 
passed together, and that he never had been tired 
in’ her company one minute’; and that he was sure 
he could have been happy with no other woman 
upon earth fora wife, and that if she had not been 
his wife, he had rather have had her for his mistress 
than any woman he had ever been acquainted with ; 
that he believed she never had had a thought of 
people or things which she had not communicated to 

im; that she had the best head, the best heart, 
and the best temper that God Almighty had ever 
given to any human creature, man or woman; and 
that she had not only softened all his leisure hours, 
but been of more use to him as a minister than any 
other body had ever been to him or to any other 
prince; that, with a patience which he knew he was 
not master of, she had listened to the nonsense of 
all the impertinent fools that wanted to talk to him, 
and had taken all that trouble off his hands, report- 
ing nothing to him that was unnecessary or would 
have been tedious for him to hear, and never for- 


was just dead. All she said before she died was, 
“T have now got an asthma: open the window.” 
Then she said, ‘‘ Pray.’’ | Upon which the Princess 
Emily began to read some prayers; of which she 
scarce repeated ten words before the Queen expired. 
The Princess Caroline held a looking-glass to her 
lips; and, finding there was not the least damp 
upon it, cried, ‘Tis over !’’ and said not one word 
more, nor shed as yet one tear, on the arrival of a 
misfortune the dread of which had cost her so 
many. The King kissed the face and hands of the 
lifeless body several times; but in a few minutes 
left the Queen’s apartment and went to that of his 
daughters, accompanied only by them. Then, ad- 
vising them to goto bed and take care of them- 
selves, he went to his own side; and as soon as he 
was in bed, sent for Lord Hervey to come and sit 
by him ; where, after talking some time, and more 
calmly than one could have expected, of the manner 
of the Queen’s death, he dismissed Lord Hervey, 
and sent for one of his pages to sit up in his room 
all night ; which order he repeated for several days 
afterwards. And, by the bye, as he ordered one of 
them, for some time after the death of the Queen, to 
lie in his room, and that I am very sure he believed 
many stories of ghosts and witches and apparitions, 
I take this order (with great deference to his mag- 
nanimity on other occasions) to have been the result 
of the same way of thinking that makes many weak 
minds fancy themselves more secure from any su- 
peroatural danger in the light than in the dark, and 
in company than alone. 


We may possibly return to these volumes 
should publication continue as slack as it has 
been of late. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes, 
down to the Occupation of Labuan. From 
the Journal of James Brooker, Esq. B 
Captain RopNey Munpy, R.N. 2 vols. 
8vo. Murray. 
Turse volumes will disappoint expectation; 
they are too evidently the results of book- 








making, heing, in fact, the refuse of the papers 





of Mr. Brooks, left in his portfolio by Cap- 
tain KEpPELL, after the sifting they had un- 
dergone for the use of that interesting tale in 
the romance of history which first introduced 
Mr. Brooke and his enterprises to the admi- 
ration of his countrymen. 

These stray leaves Captain Munpy has now 
appropriated, and, with the help of copious 
additions, from his own memory, of adventure 
in the same regions, has contrived to fill two 
portly volumes ; but necessarily they want the 
novelty of subject and the personal interest 
which made their predecessor so popular. 
They are not, however, without much that is 
worth reading, especially in the earlier pages 
which narrate the voyage of Mr. Brooke and 
his visit to the Dutch settlement of Celebes. 
That island has been hitherto as little known 
to us as was Borneo, and therefore every 
scrap of information will be acceptable. Mr. 
Brooke spent no less than six months off 
the coast, landing often, penetrating into the 
interior, mingling with the natives, and keeping 
up a sort of half-ceremonial, half-commercial 
intercourse. Hence we are presented with a 
very complete picture of this settlement, and 
for that alone would these volumes deserve a 
place in the library; but it is a pity that the 
art of compression was not more exercised by 
Captain Munpy, for one volume might well 
have contained all that there is really of novelty 
or value, and just now the world has neither 
time nor money to expend upon needless oc- 
tavos, 

Let us take, in the first place, some passages 
from that best portion, the visit to Celebes. 
The government at Wajo is singularly com- 
plicated in its machinery. It is thus de- 
scribed :— 


The government of Wajo is feudal, and com- 
prised of numerous rajahs, independent, or nearly 
so, living in their own districts, possessing the 
power of life and death, and each surrounded by a 
body of slave retainers or serfs, attached solely to 
the fortunes of their master. A general form of 
elective government, however, holds amongst them, 
which modifies the arbitrary sway of the rajahs of 
fiefs, and acknowledges, to a certain degree, the 
rights of free men not of noble birth. This govern- 
ment consists of six hereditary rajahs, three civil 
and three military chiefs, one military chief being 
attached to each civil one. With these six officers 
rests the election of a head of the state, entitled the 
aru matoah, who may be considered an elective 
monarch, exercising during his reign all functions 
of the chief magistrate, checking and controlling the 
feudal lords, deciding cases of difference, and con- 
ducting the foreign policy of the kingdom. Below 
the six great chiefs is a council, or chamber of 
forty arangs, or nobles of inferior rank, who fur- 
ther serve to modify the feudal state, and are ap- 
pealed to in all cases of importance or difficulty. 
The rights of the freemen are guarded by three panga- 
was, or tribunes of the people, one being attached 
to each department of the state. I may arrange the 

Aru Matoah, 
elected by 
the Six Hereditary Rajahs. 
Pan; wwe Peapen= ag wa 
> General Council. e 

The powers of these pangawas, or tribunes of the 
people, is considerable. With them only it rests to 
summon a meeting of the council of forty. They pos- 
sess the right of veto to the appointment of an aru 
matoah. Their command alone is a legal summons 
to war, no chief or body having right or even au- 
thority to call the freemen to the field. The census 


Y | of the population and the appointment of freemen, 


as heads of towns or villages, are in their hands, 
with many other privileges. The election of these 
pangawas rests with the people, and is generally 
hereditary. Each town and village has a number 
of freemen called the orang tuah, who administer its 
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internal concerns, and are responsible to the chiefs 
for the dues in their power to exact. 

Besides the constitution of the government here 
detailed, there is a general council of the people, 
composed of the heads of villages and all the re- 
spectable freemen; who are convened on extraor- 
dinary occasions, to state their opinions and discuss 
important questions, without, however, having the 
power of arriving at a decision. It is necessary for 
the council of forty to be unanimous in their de- 
crees, Failing this, the general council is convened 
through the pangawas, and the ultimate decision of 
the question rests with the aru matoah, or chief ma- 
gistrate. Theelection of the aru matoa is, as I have 
stated, in the six chiefs. His deposition lies in the 
power of the aru beting alone, the civil chief; who 
always performs the functions of the aru matoah 
during an interregnum. The most powerful chief 
next after the six, is the rajah penrang ; who holds 
the privilege of advising or upbraiding the six ra- 
jabs, in case of any internal dissensions among 
themselves. The territory at large, with some ex- 
ceptions, is under the government of one or other 
of the three great wards or departments ; though 
the first individually belongs to rajahs of inferior 
rank, but often of great influence. The right of 
the land rests with individuals, and the lord of the 
fief has no legal right to call upon the population to 
cultivate ground for his support. There appears to 
be no right of taxation, and no duty imposed upon 
trade or manufactures; and the rented lands may 
be cultivated with the consent of the rajah, on pay- 
ment of one-tenth of the produce. 
all classes consists of slaves, or more properly serfs. 
Every freeman possesses, according to his means, a 
certain number of men or women who perform all 
the labour of tillage and domestic drudgery. The 
serfs raise rice, catch fish, weave sarongs for the 
use of their master’s household ; and the superfluous 
portion of them are required to support themselves 
in the best manner they can. Servitude, though so 
extensive that there are fifty slaves or more to each 
freeman, is of the mildest character, and the ex- 
portation or importation of slaves is unknown. 


These are 
THE BUGIS, 

The Bugis, as far as I have observed, are a manly 
and spirited race, the same size as the Malays, 
slightly formed, but clean limbed, and remarkably 
free from cutaneous disorders. Their vices are the 
vices of their condition and state of society, amongst 
which laziness and the use of the kris are the most 
frequent. They are idle, but capable of great ex- 
ertion undcr excitement, and might be trained to 
regular labour, if the produce were at their com- 
mand. Their enterprise as colonists and traders is 
a sufficient proof of their good qualifications ; and as 
a general rule, where we observe a people striving 
for wealth by means of commerce, we may attri- 
bute their idleness in other respects to circumstan- 
ces which paralyse their efforts, rather than to any 
defect of character. Distant enterprise is almost 
corfined to the people of Wajo, and they have a 
saying amongst them, that a Boni or Spoing trader 
must have Wajo blood in his veins. In like man- 
ner the colonists which have peopled the shores of 
Borneo and other places, emigrated chiefly from 
Wajo; and this probably arose from the superior 
freedom of their institutions, which allow them to 
reap the benefit of commerce—and from commerce 
to colonisation is a natural and easy step. The 
Wajo women enjoy perfect liberty, and are free from 
all the restraints usually imposed by the Mahomedan 
religion. They are not handsome, but playful and 

tempered—not modest, though very chaste. 
The ladies of high rank are as indolent and self- 
indulgent as ladies of high rank are apt to be. 
The Rajah of Tempé and his sister (a fine woman) 
often visit us, with their train of females. After 
our voyage from Tesora, I inquired politely, if the 
Jady found herself fatiguéd, and was told, with 
sumisthing o° a look of astonishment, that she was 
not. ‘‘IfI am tired (she said) they must carry 
me.”’ It evident my question appeared a needless 
one, as the very idea of so great a person being 
fatigued was impossible! The female attendants, some 
thirty in number, appeared to lead almost as easy a 


The veel Of | intermarry with any lower class. 


life as their mistress—one carried the silver kettle | recovered the effects of war. Bajoé contains from 
from which the lady drank ; another the ciri box* ; 150 to 180 houses. The country generally is well 
a third, the spittoon; and the rest, less honoured, | cultivated and rather populous; but I am by no 
followed empty-handed. These ladies, always full | means able to form any estimate of the number of 
of fun and mischief, amused us much, took many | its inhabitants, as so many are collected from a dis- 
lady-like liberties, and talked, often in a very un- | tance. I forgot in its proper place to mention an- 
lady-like manner, on unlady-like subjects; yet, as Other custom of the court: no one appears with a 
I have said, they were chaste. | handkerchief about the head, in the presence of the 
f ’ | patamankoweé. The lower class wear the skull-cap 

Slavery exists, the debtor becoming the pro- | on the back of the cranium. The sovereign and 
perty of his creditor. A _ freeman and his | his brother wear it cocked to the left side; other 
family may become slaves either by crime or | nobles to the right, and cocked according to the 
by insolvency ; and the slave is here the abso-|rank! White skull-caps distinguish the young 
lute property, life and limb, of his master. The | rajahs, who compose the body-guard, if it may be 
Bugis is very aristocratic in his ideas, and | so called; that is, spear-bearers, sword-bearers, 
as proud of his descent as a German noble. | ciri-box-bearers, spittoon-bearers, shield-bearers, 
&c. to the amount of two hundred or three hun- 
dred. At my last visit I saw the pangawa, who is 
dreadfully ill, and I should think dangerously. His 
death would disturb the country. 


As no nation grants greater privileges to high 
birth, so no people are more tenacious of the purity 
of their descent. They are as careful of their blood 
as we are that of our race-horses; and the pure 
blood once crossed is never cleansed from the stain. 
The full blood is that of the chiefs ; and the descend- 
ants by a father and mother both thorough-bred 
are called arang sangiin. A woman of pure blood 
never can marry any but of her own class; but the 


Here is an amusing account of 
CATCHING A CROCODILE. 

A male crocodile was caught this morning, mea- 
suring fifteen feet four inches in length; and it is 
a : , : | astonishing how quiescent these animals are when 
men mix their blood in marriage with the daughters | taken, allowing their feet to be fastened over their 
of freemen ; and this cross is denominated rajin or back, and a strong lashing put round the mouth 
dain, the latter being a term affixed to the name of | without any resistance, and then brought down, 
the children. The descendants of a rajah by a rajin | floated between two small canoes. When dragged 
rank next to the pure blood, and are termed rajin | out of the water to be killed, the monster only 
matassah, whilst the children of a rajah by a slave | moved his tail gently backwards and forwards. 
are called anak charah. The arang sangiin cannot | Yet when hungry, it is evident that he would attack 
The same law | both men and boats, for the bones of a poor fellow 
obtains with respect to the rajah matassah, but has| were found in his stomach. It is probable that 
fallen into disuse ; and matches are now frequently | these cold-blooded reptiles digest their food very 





contracted between them and wealthy freemen, an 
encroachment which will probably extend as the 
middle class become more influential through their 
wealth. The families of rich Nakodahs chiefly form 
this middle rank; an important body, who, from 
their greater enlightenment and superior riches, are 
both respected and looked up to by all classes. 
Polygamy is allowed amongst the Bugis; but is 
practised with restrictions unknown to other Maho: 
metan countries.’ Two wives seldom live in the 
same house; and the number rarely exceeds three 


| slowly, and that one meal, which is a gorge, lasts 
them for some time, as is the case with the larger 
serpents; otherwise, if like the dragon of old, he 
required a man or maid fdr breakfast, the demand 
would be a heavy drain on a smail population. Tie 
thigh and leg bones of the Malay were perfect, and 
the feet had some portion of the flesh adhering to 
'them, and were crushed in a roundish form, wh:lst 
i the head was found separated at the joinings or pro- 
|cesses. The poor man’s jacket aod trowsers were 
also found, which enabled the relatives to recognise 





or four. Their separate establishments are chiefly | his remains, and, from his having bezn a fisherman, 
supported by themselves, with occasional help from | j: was probable that he was attacked whilst occu- 
their lords ; though years may pass without any | pied with his lines. A Dyak of Sarambo, who was 
intercourse between husband and wife. Divorce is | with him, must have been carried off at the same 
easily procured by the men ; and mutual inclination | time, 

is a sufficient plea. In the case of the woman there | The mode of taking the crocodile is curious. A 
must be some ground of complaint ; and the mere | monkey or a cat is attached toa stick as a bait, 
absence of the conjugal rites is not sufficient. Con-' which the monster sucks down lengthways, and 
cnbinage is not common, prostitution almost un- | when the strain comes on this gets across his throat. 
known ; and certainly in these respects, as well as| To the stick is attached by a cord a long rattan 
in the decency of the marriage condition, the Bugis | (cane), which floats on the surface of the water, 
are far superior to any other Eastern nation. The | and which the animal attempts to get rid of. In 
importance attached to high blood has probably | the vicinity of this floating bait a dog is confined on 
been the cause that has prevented the confinement a stage, beyond the crocodile’s reach, in which 
of their women when they embraced the faith of | miserable position it is not surprising that he should 
Islam. All the offices of state, including even that | how] somewhat lustily. The crocodile, attracted 
of aru matoah, are open to women, and they actually | by this noise, approached the spot with great cau- 


fill the important post of government, four out of 
the six great chiefs of Wajo being at present fe- 
males. These ladies appear in public like the men ; 
ride, rule, and visit even foreigners, without the 
knowledge or consent of their husbands. The pri- 
vileges attached to pure birth are many and im- 
portant, and will readily suggest themselves ; 
amongst which may be stated the power of govern- 
ing, the right of support, impunity from punish- 
ment (save from crimes committed against their 
own class), the power of punishing, &c. 
This is the picture of 
THE COURT OF BONI. 

The etiquette of this court proves how despotic it 
has become: when the patamankowé sits, all sit; when 
he rises, all rise: so far things are within reasonable 
bounds ; but should he ride, and fall from his horse, 
all about him must fall from their horses likewise. If 
he bathe, ‘all must bathe too, and those passing go 
into the water in the dress, good or bad, they may 
chance to have on. The population of the town of 
Boni is as yet small. Timojong, likewise, has not 








* Leaf to chew, 


| Hams and the natives state that, if he encountered 
| any resistance when taking the bait, he would im- 
| mediately retire without making 2 second attempt. 
When, however, he has swallowed it, which he does 
slowly, as he never suddenly tears the bait, he 
carries it to the shore, and it js sometimes two or 
three days before the long rattan is found, as be 
| frequently takes it some distance, and secretes him- 
self amongst the bushes and weeds of a smali creek. 
Rather an amusing discussion arose amongst the 
natives as to the proper course of dealing with our 
eaptive monster, and as the question appeared to 
| create considerable interest and much harmless fun, 
| I encouraged them in the important debate. One 
party maintained that it was proper to bestow all 
praise and honour on the kingly brete, as he was 
himself a rajah amongst animals, and was now 
brought here to meet the rajah ; in short, that praise 
and flattery were agreeable to him, and would. in- 
duce him to behave genteely in my presence. . The 
other party said that it was very trae that on this 
occasion rajah met rajah, but that the consequence 
of honouring and praising a captured crocodile 
would -be, that the crocodile’ community at. large 
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would become vain and unmanageable, and after | 
hearing of the triumphal progress of their friend 
and relative, would take to the same courses with 
double industry, and every one eat his man for the | 
sake of obtaining the like fame. Having maturely 
weighed the arguments on both sides, taking also 
into deep consideration the injury which so un- 
wieldy a captive might do in roaming over my | 
garden and grounds, followed by a host of admirers, 
I decided that he should be instantly killed without 
honours. He was despatched accordingly at the 
common landing-place on the opposite side of the 
river, his head severed from the trunk, and the 
body left exposed as a warning to all other croco- 
diles that may inhabit these waters. 





This narrative contains a more minute ac- | 
count than the public has yet received, of the, 
manner in which Mr. Brooke obtained his | 
rajahship. The captain says :— 

I had previously made several strong remon- | 
strances, and urged for an answer to a letter J had 
addressed to Muda Hassim, in which | had recapi- 
tulated in detail the whole particulars of our agree- 
ment, concluding by a positive demand either to 
allow me to retrace my steps by repayment of the 
sums which he had induced me to expend, or to 
confer upon me the grant of the government of the 
country, according to his repeated promises ; and I 
ended by stating that if he would not do either one | 
or the other, I must find means to right myself. 
Thus did I, for the first time since my arrival in 
the land, present any thing in the shape of a menace 
before the rajah; my former remonstrances only 
going so far as to threaten to take away my own 
person and vessels from the river. My ultimatum 
had gone forth, and I prepared for active measures; 
but the conduct of Makota himself soon brought 
affairs to a crisis; he was determined at all hazards 
to drive me from the country, and to involve Muda 
Hassim in such pecuniary difficulties as effec- 
tually to prevent his payment of mydebt. Makota 
dared not openly attack me, so he endeavoured to | 
tamper with my servants, and, by threats and re- | 
peated acts of oppression, actually prevented all 
persons who usually visited me, either on board or 
en shore, from coming near me. His spies watched | 
every party supposed to be well inclined towards 
me, aud they were punished without reason or 
mercy ; and finally, some villain had been induced | 
to attempt to poison my interpreter, by putting 
arsenic in his rice. The agents of Makota were | 
pointed out as the guilty parties. I laid my depo- 
sitions before the rajah, and demanded an investi- | 
gation. My demand, as usual, was met by vague 
promises of future inquiry, and Makota seemed to 
triumph in the success of his villany ; but the mo- 
ment for action had now arrived. My conscience 
told me that I was bound no longer to submit to 
such injustice, and I was resolved ‘o test the strength 
of our respective parties. Repairing on board the 
yacht, I mustered my people, explained my inten- 
tions, and mode of operation, and having loaded 
the vessel’s guns with grape and canister, and 
brought her broadside to bear, I proceeded on shore 
with a detachment fully armed, and, taking up a 
position at the entrance of the rajah’s palace, de- 
manded and obtained an immediate audience. In 
a few words I pointed out the villany of Makota, 
his tyranny and oppression of all classes, and my 
determination to attack him by force, and drive 
him from the country. I explained to the rajah 
that several chiefs and a large body of Siniawan 
Dyaks, were ready to assist me, and that the only 
course left to prevent bloodshed was immediately to 
proclaim me governor of the country. This un- 
mistakeable demonstration had the desired effect ; 
a resistance, indeed, on his part would have been 
useless, for the Chinese population and the inhabit- 
ants of the town generally remained perfectly neu- 
tral. None joined the party of Makota, and his 
paid followers were not more than twenty in num- 
ber. Under the guns of the royalist, and with a 
small body of men to protect me personally, and 
the great majority of all classes with me, it is not 
surprising that the negotiation proceeded rapidly to 
a favourable issue. The document was quickly 
drawn up, sealed, signed, and delivered; and on 
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the 24th of September, 1841, I was declared Rajah 
and Governor of Sarawak, amidst the roar of can- 
non, and a general display of flags and banners from 
the shore and boats on the river. 


We conclude with a description of the 
kind of difficulties through which Mr. Brooke 


fought his way to power and fame. 


A FIGHT WITH THE PIRATES. 

Arrived at Siru, I found the patingi waiting till 
the pangeran and the Illanun panglima came to the 
beach; and, to prevent suspicion, my party kept 
close in the boat, whence I could observe what was 
passing without. The pangeran and Iilanun 
walked down, both well armed, and the latter 
dressed out with a variety of charms. Once on the 
beach, retreat was impossible, for our people sur- 
rounded them, though without committing any hos- 
tile act. The suspicion of the two was, however, 


raised, and it was curious to observe their different 


demeanour. The Borneo pangeran remained quiet, 
silent, and motionless; a child might have taken 


him. The Magindiano Ilanun lashed himself to | 
desperation: flourishing his spear in one hand, and | 
| the other on the handle of his sword, he defied those 


collected about him: he danced his war-dance on 
the sand—his face became deadly pale—his wild 
eyes glared—he was ready to amok, to die, but not 


| to die alone. His time was come ; for he was dan- 


gerous, and to catch him was impossible: and 


|accordingly, Patingi Ali, walking past, leapt for- 


ward, and struck a spear through his back, far be- 
tween his shoulders, half a foot out at his breast. 
I had no idea that after such a thrust, a man could, 
even for a few instants, exert himself; but the 
panglima, after receiving his mortal wound, rushed 
forward with his spear, and thrust it at the breast 
of another man: but strength and life failed, and 
the weapon did not enter. This was the work of a 
few seconds. When the blow was dealt, we started 
from our concealment ; and the Borneo pangeran, 
without ever drawing his sword, fled, our people 
not molesting him. I prevented any atrocities 
being committed on the body of the criminal; and, 
wrapped in my sheet, he was‘decently interred 
according to the usages of El Islam. The pan- 
geran, in the mean time, had escaped to a house, 


where, with seven followers, he threatened a despe- | 


rate resistance. I despatched a messenger to him 
to say that I would take him to Sarawak and gua- 
rantee his safety so far; but he positively refused. 
As the day was fast declining, my second message 
was to inform him, if he did not come down to the 
beach, I should attack his house: and on receiving 
this message, and seeing our state of preparation, he 
yielded to terms ; and the whole crew were shipped 
aboard the Tumangongs boat. * 4 7 
nine A.M. reached our wharf: conferred through 
Williamson with Muda Hassim, who was resolute 
about putting the rascals to death. However, I 
suggested to him that the example of the pangeran 
would suflice for the ends of jastice. He added 
another; the pangeran’s brother-in-law. About 
one, the pirate Budrudeen was taken across the 
water to the house of his own relatives, who were 
present, and had previously consented to his death, 
and there strangled by pangeran Bakire. The 
mode of execution is refined. The prisoner is 
placed inside thick musquito curtains, and tke cord 
twisted from behind. The criminal, it is said, 
kept repeating, ‘‘ What! am I to be put to death 
for only killmg the Chinese? Mercy, mercy! ’”’ 
His brother-in-law was krissed by a follower of the 
Rajah, inside a house. His hands were held out, 
and the long kriss being fixed within the clavicle 
bone on the left side, was pushed down to the 
heart. The criminal smiled as they fixed the kriss 
—never spoke a word, and died instantly. Thus 
ended this bloody and wretched business; which 
nothing but a stern sense of its necessity would 
have induced me to consent to. That they de- 
served death none can doubt. The rest of the 
prisoners, seven in number, were chained. 





| Hudson’s Bay ; or, Every Day Life in the 
Wilds of North America, during Six Years’ 
| Residence in the Territories of the Honour - 
| «able Hudson’s Bay Cowpany. With Illus- 
| trations. By Roperr M. BALLANnrYNe. 
Second Edition. W. Blackwood and Sons, 
| Edinburgh and London. 
| A Joyous life seems to be that of the hunters 
‘at Hudson’s Bay. Amid dangers and priva- 
, tions they preserve good spirits, the effect of 
| good health; they care not for solitude ; they 
| desire not the recreations of city life; they 
' seek not the society of the civilized. The day 
|is past in the excitement of the chase; sound 
|sleep attends them at night; their appetites 
| never fail; all their faculties are kept in per- 
| petual exercise. ‘I'heir only enemies are the 
| Indians; they know nothing of the anxieties 
| and troubles that attend the pursuits of trade 
or of the toil of mind that a profession im- 
poses. 

Of this a full and most interesting account 
is given in the volume before us, which con- 
tains the best account of Life at Hudson’s Bay, 
which our literature possesses. But as it is a 
second edition, we.must not do more than ex- 
tract, by way of specimen, a single passage 
which will shew the substantial information 
with which these pages are stored. It is a 
sketch of 


THE RED RIVER SETTLEMENT. 

It is situated partly on the banks of Red River, 
and partly on the banks of a smaller stream called 
the Assinaboine, in latitude 50 degs. and extends 
upwards of fifty miles along the banks of these two 
streams. The country around it is a vast treeless 
prairie, upou which scarcely a shrub is to be seen ; 
but a thick coat of grass covers it throughout its 
entire extent, with the exception of a few spots, 
where the hollowness of the ground has collected a 
little moisture, or the meandering of some small 
stream or rivulet enriches the soil, and covers its 
banks with verdant shrubs and trees. The banks 
of the Red and Assinaboine rivers are covered with 
| a thick belt of woodland, which does not, however, 
extend far back into the plains. It is composed of 
oak, poplar, willows, &c. the first of which is much 
used for fire wood by the settlers. The larger 
timber in the adjacent woods is thus being rapidly 
thinned, and, ere long, the inhabitants will have to 
raft their fire-wood down the rivers from a consi- 
derable distance. The settlers are a mixture of 
French Canadians, Scotchmen, and Indians. The 
first of these occupy the upper part of the settle- 
ment; the second live near the middle; and the 
Indians inhabit a village at its lower extremity. 
There are four Protestant churches; the upper, 
middle, and lower churches, and one at the Indian 
settlement. The upper and middle churches were, 
in 1841, under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Mr. Cockran and the Rev. Mr. Cowley; while the 
lower and Indian churches were intrusted to the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Smithurst, who had also the 
entire management of the Indian village, where he 
discharged his duties zealously, and was looked 
upon by the poor natives asa father. Mr. Cockran 
was universally respected by all classes, for the ex- 
emplary manner in which he discharged his arduous 
duties, and for his boundless generosity. There are 
also two Roman Catholic chapels, some priests, and 
a Roman Catholic bishop, resident in the colony. 
There are one or two schools, the principal being, 
as before mentioned, under the superintendence of 
Mr. M‘Allum, who has since been ordained by the 
Bishop of Montreal, during that prelate’s visit to 
Red River. 

For the preservation of the peace, and the punish- 
ment of evil-doers, a recorder and body of magis- 
trates are provided, who assemble every quarter at 
Fort Garry, the seat of the court house, for the 
purpose of redressing wrongs, punishing crimes, 
giving good advice, and eating an excellent dinner 
at the Company’s table. There was once, also, a 
body of policemen ; but, strange to say, they were 
chosen from among the most turbulent of the 
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settlers, and were never expected to be on duty | In the execution of this plan I put the brass handle 
except when a riot took place; the policemen them- | to my mouth, and my tongue happening to come in 
selves generally being the ringleaders on those oc- | contact with it, stuck fast thereto,—or, in other 


casions, it may be supposed they did not materially | 
assist in quelling disturbances. Since I left the 
colony, however, troops have been sent out from | 
Britain, so that the law will now be enforced, and, | 
consequently, respected. The Scotch and Indian | 
settlers cultivate wheat, barley, and Indian corn in 
abundance, for which the only market is that | 
afforded by the Company, the more wealthy settlers, 
and retired chief factors. This market, however, 
is a poor one, and in years of plenty the settlers | 
find it difficult to dispose of their surplus produce. | 
Wild fruits of various descriptions are abundant, 
and the gardens are well stocked with vegetables. 
The settlers have plenty of sheep, pigs, poultry, and | 


horned cattle; and there is scarcely a man in the | 


place who does not drive to church on Sundays in | 
his cariole. Red River is rather a populous place; | 
the census taken in 1843 proved it to contain up- | 
wards of 5,009 souls, and since then it has been 
rapidly increasing. There is a paper currency in| 
the settlement, which obviates the necessity of hav- 
ing coin afloat. English pence and halfpence, how- | 
ever, are plentiful. The lowest paper note is one | 
shilling sterling, the next five shillings, and the | 
highest twenty shillings. The Canadian settlers and | 
half-breeds are employed, during the greater Lea 
of the year, in travelling with the Company’s boats, | 
and in buffalo hunting. The Scotch settlers are | 
chiefly farmers, tradesmen, and merchants. 
| 
We take two or three desultory sketches. _| 
THE BLACK FOX. 
This beautiful animal resembles in shape the | 
common fox of England, but it is much larger, and | 
jet black, with the exception of one or two white | 
hairs along the back-bone, and a pure white tuft on 
the end of the tail. A single skin sometimes brings 
from twenty-five to thirty guineas in the British 
market; but unfortunately they are very scarce. 
The silver fox differs from the black fox only in 
the number of white hairs with which its fur is 
sprinkled ; and the more numerous the white hairs, 
the less valuable does it become. The cross fox is | 
a cross between the black or silver and the red fox. | 
The red fox bears a much inferior fur to the other | 
kinds ; yet it is a good article of trade, as this spe- 








words, was frozen to it. Upon discovering this, 
I instantly pulled the flask away, and with it a 
piece of skin about the s‘ze of a sixpence. Having 
achieved this little feat we once more bent our steps 
homeward. 

We conclude with a comic picture of 

GATHERING GULLS’ EGGS. 

Of these we found enough; but among them 
were a number of little yellow gulls, chattering vo- 
ciferously, and in terrible consternation at our 
approach, while the old ones kept uttering the 
most plaintive cries overhead. The eggs were very 
small, being those of a small species of gull which 
frequents those inland lakes in great numbers. The 
wind again began to rise; and, after a little con- 
sultation on the subject, we landed, intending to 
spend th2 remainder of the day on shcre. We now, 
for the first time since leaving York factory, pre- 
pared dinner, which we expected would be quite a 
sumptuous one, having collected a good many eggs 
in the morning; so we set about it with alacrity. 
A fire was quickly made, the tea-kettle on, and a 
huge pot containing upwards of a hundred eggs 
placed upon the fire. These we intended to boil 
hard and carry with us. Being very hungry, I 
watched the progress of dinner with much interest, 
while the Indians smoked in silence. While sitting 
thus, my attention was attracted by a loud whist- 


ling sound that greatly perplexed me, as I could. 


not discover whence it proceeded. I got up once 
or twice to see what it could be, but found nothing, 
although it sounded as if close beside me. At last 
one of the Indians rose, and, standing close to the 
fire, bent in a very attentive attitude over the kettle 
of eggs, and after listening a little while, took up 
one and broke it, when out came a young gull with 
a monstrous head and no feathers, squeaking and 
chirping in a most indefatigable manner! ‘‘ So 
much for our dinner !’’ thought I, as he threw the 
bird into the lake, and took out a handful of eggs, 
which all proved to be much in the same condition. 
The warmth of the water put life into the little 
birds, which, however, was speedily destroyed when 
it began to boil. We did not despair, nevertheless, 
of finding a few good ones amongst them; so, 


cies is very numerous. These four kinds of foxes | *fter they were well cooked, we all sat round the 
are sometimes produced in the same litter, the | kettle and commenced operations. Some were 
mother being a red fox. The white fox bears about | £904, and others slightly spoiled, while many were 
the same value as the red, and is also very numer- | intersected with red veins, but the greater part con- 
ous, particularly on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. | tained boiled birds. The Indians were not nice, 
The variety termed the blue fox is neither nu- | however, and we managed to make a good dinner 


merous nor very valuable. It is of a dirty blue- | 
ish-grey colour, and seldom makes its appearance at | 
the company’s posts. 


These are the 
WINTER SPORTS. 


During the whole day we wandered about the | 
woods, sometimes killing a few ptarmigan, and oc- | 
casionally a kind of grouse, which are called by the | 
people of the country wood-partridges. While we 
were sauntering slowly along in the afternoon, a 
rabbit darted across our path; the skipper fired at | 
it without even putting the gun to his shoulder, | 
and to his utter astonishment killed it. After this | 
we turned to retrace our steps, thinking that as our | 
game-bags were pretty nearly full, we had done 
enough for one day. Our sport was not done, | 
however; we came suddenly upon a large flock of 
ptarmigan, which were so tame that they would not 
fly, but merely ran from us a little way at the 
noise of each shot. The firing that now commenced 
was quite terrific. C—— fired till both barrels of 
his gun were stopped up ; the skipper fired till his 
powder and shot were done; and I fired till—JZ 
skinned my tongue! Lest any one should feel 
surprised at the last statement, I may as well ex- 
plain how this happened. The cold had become so 
intense, and my hands so benumbed with loading, 
that the thumb at last obstinately refused to open the 
spring of my powder-flask. A partridge was sitting 
impudently before me, so that in the fear of losing 
the shot, I thought of trying to open it with my teeth. 


| 
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off them after all. 





Journal of an Expedition into the Interior of 
Tropical Australia, in Search of a Route 
Srom Sydney to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. L. M1rcu eu, 
Knight, D.C.L. Surveyor-General of New 
South Wales. Longman and Co. 

Sir Tuomas MircueE t had long entertained 
the design of exploring the country that lies 
between Sydney and the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
with a view to the substitution, if found prac- 
ticable, of an inland route for the difficult and 
dangerous passage of the Torres Strait, and 
the tedious voyage along the Eastern coast of 
Australia. But he had other objects besides 
this primary one; he was desirous of extend- 
ing his researches in a district not before ex- 
plored; he longed to reach the high land from 
which the streams were flowing east and west 
to either ocean, and he had aims geographical 
and botanical to stimulate him to the enter- 
prise. 

It will be remembered, perhaps, that his 
scheme was formally submitted to the Govern- 
ment, which entered cordially into his views, 
and after some delays advanced him 2,000/. 
towards the expenses of the expedition. Dr. 
LEICHARDT, who was to have accompanied 
him, was too eager to bide official caution, and 


so he started before him, and his adventurous 
narrative has very recently been given to the 
world, and copious extracts from it were pre- 
sented to the readers of Tur Critic. But he 
took a different route from that adopted by Sir 
iT. MiTcHELL, and therefore both have added 
largely to our store of knowledge relative to 
Australia. The course preferred by Sir T. L. 
MitcHELt was that of a river flowing on the 
| Western side of the central mountain chain; 
| as being in all probability the most practicable 
line of country for a commercial highway. 

The early part of the journey was through 
a country already visited and described by Sir 
T. MircHeiu. Here they suffered greatly 
from the absence of good water, and from 
the effects of the glare of the sun reflected 
from the sand, which produced violent in- 
flammations of the eyes. After passing this 
inhospitable region they crossed the Darling, 
and entered upon a country unexplored before, 
penetrating to the 22nd degree of south Jati- 
tude and the 149th of east longitude. The 
features of the entire region were precisely 
similar to those which characterise Australia 
generally, — spots of exuberant fertility and 
sandy wastes; rivers that were absorbed by 
the soil, although subject to extensive inunda- 
tions ; great heats in the plains; intense cold 
on the heights ; a dry atmosphere, and a cloud- 
less sky. 

The value of this expedition is very much 
greater than its interest. It is remarkably 
deficient in adventure—thus contrasting disad- 
vantageously with the narrative of Leicn- 
ARDT. But it is full to overflowing with new 
observations that will be acceptable to the 
colonist and to the government. Sir THomas 
MITCHELL is evidently a man of facts and 
figures, preferring the real to the ideal, having 
little sentiment, and desirous of telling as‘ac- 
curately as possible what he saw. As a con- 
tribution to science, this volume will be warmly 
welcomed, but we cannot recommend it to 
those who care chiefly for amusement, and who 
desire rather the romance than the strict reali- 
ties of travels. His style is plain, as befits his 
turn of mind; and seldom does the most 
beautiful object betray him into eloquence or 
poetry. <A few of the most interesting pas- 
sages will suffice to shew the claims of this 
new publication to the patronage of the read- 
ing world. And, first, for 


| 
| 


A RIVER SCENE. 


We made sure of water now for the rest of our 
journey ; and that we might say of the river, ‘* La- 
bitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.’’ The 
hills overhanging it surpassed any I had ever seen 
in picturesque outline. Some resembled gothic 
cathedrals in ruins—others forts—other masses 
were perforated, and being mixed and contrasted 
with the flowing outlines of evergreen woods, and 
having a fine stream in the foreground, gave a 
charming appearance to the whole country. It was 
a discovery worthy of the toils of a pilgrimage. 
Those beautiful recesses of unpeopled earth could 
no longer remain unknown. The better to mark 
them out on my map, I gave to the valley the name 
of Salvator Rosa. The rocks stood out sharply and 
sublimely from the thick woods, just ar John Mar- 
tin’s fertile imagination would dash them out in his 
beautiful sepia landscapes. I never saw any thing 
in nature come so near these creations of genius 
and imagination. Where we encamped the river 
was very deep, the banks steep and muddy, so that 
the use of a bucket was necessary in watering the 
cattle, Notwithstanding every precaution, one 
animal walked into the river, and could not be got 
out without great difficulty. The only fish we 
canght in this river were two enormous eels, beau- 
tifully spotted. Large shells of the unio genus lay 
abundantly on the banks, about the old fires of the 
| natives, 
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This is | was incomprehensible even to Yuranigh. I asked | In hopes of obtaining an elevated view over the 


AN AUSTRALIAN MORNING. i 
| 


them, and see if they could understand him. His 


/him whether we might not come to a parley with country to the westward, I endeavoured to ascend 
;the northern summit of Mount Abundance, but 


4th May.—An Australian morning is always |. wer was brief, and without turning even his head | although the surface to near the top was tolerably 


charming—amid these scenes of primeval nature it 
seemed exquisitely so. The Barita, or Gymnor- | 
hina, the organ-magpie, was here represented by a 
much smaller bird, whose notes, resembling the | 
softest breathings of a flute, were the only sounds | 
that met the ear. What the stillness of even adds | 
to such sounds in other climes, is felt more in- | 
tensely in the stillness of morning in this. ‘‘ The} 
repture of repose that’s there’’ gratifies every | 
sense; the perfume of the shrubs, of those even | 
that have recently been burnt, and the tints and | 
tones of the landscape, accord with the soft sounds. | 
The light red tints of the Anthistiria, the brilliant 
green of tke Mimosa, the white stems of the 
Eucalyptus, and the deep grey shadows of onity | 
morning, still slumbering about the woods, are | 
blended and contrasted in the most pleasing har- | 
mony. The forms in the soft landscape are equally | 
fine, from the wild fantastic tufting of the Euca- 
lyptus, and its delicate willow-like ever drooping 
leaf, to the prostrate trunks of ancient trees,—the 
mighty ruins of the vegetable world. Instead of 
autumnal tints, there is a perpetual blending of the 
richest hues of autumn with the most brilliant ver- 
dure of spring; while the sun’s welcome rays in a 
winter morning, and the cool breath of the woods 
in a summer morning, are equally grateful con- 
comitants of such scenes. These attach even the 
savage to his woods, and might well reclaim the, 
man of crime from thoughts likely to disturb the 
harmony of human existence. 


On the Victoria river they fell in with 


A NATIVE TRIBE. 


We ought to have been retrogressive yesterday, 
according to the time calculated on for our stock of 
provisions ; but we could not leave the river with- 
out tracing it to the furthest accessible point. We 
still continued, therefore, to follow the watercourse 
which had brought us thus far; expecting at every 
turn to find its junction with the river, whose 
course had obviously turned more than usual to the 
southward. We fell in with a larger tributary from | 
the north-west; after which junction, the tributary | 
took a more westerly direction than the minor | 
channel which brought us to it. We thus came | 
upon a large lagoon, beside which were the huts of | 
a very numerous tribe of natives, who appeared to 
have been there very recently, as some of the fires 
were still burning. Well-beaten paths, and large 
permanent huts, were seen beyond that encamp- 
ment; and it was plain that we had entered the 
home of a numerous tribe. I should have gladly 
avoided them at that time, had not a sight of the 
river been indispensable, and the course of the 
creek we were upon the only certain guide to it. 
Level plains extended along its banks; and I had 
been disappointed by the appearance of lofty yarra 
trees, which grew on the banks of large lagoons, 
On approaching one of these, loud shrieks of many 
women and children, and the angry voices of men, 
apprised me that we had at length overtaken the 
tribe, and, unfortunately, had come upon them by 
surprise. ‘Aya minya?’’ was vociferated repeat- 
edly, and was understood to mean, ‘‘ What do you 
waut ?"’ (What seek ye in the land of Macgregor ?) 
I steadily adhered to my new plan of tactics towards 
the aborigines, and took not the slightest notice of 
them, but steadily rode forward, according to my 
compass bearing. On looking back for my men, I 
saw one beconing me to return. He had observed 
two natives, with spears and clubs, hide themselves 
behind a bush in the direction in which I was ad- | 
vancing. On my halting, they stole away, and | 
when a little further on, I perceived an old white- 
haired woman before me, on seeing whom I turned 
slightly to one side, that we might not frighten her 
or provoke the tribe. The whole party seemed to 
have been amusing themselves in the water during 
the noonday heat, which was excessive; and the | 
cool shades around the lagoon looked most luxu- 








riant. Our position, on the contrary, was anything | 
but enviable, with jaded horses scarcely able to lift | 
aieg, amongst s 


) 


many natives, whose language | 





quite according with my own notions, founded on 
experience, I willingly went on. Even there, in 
the heart of the interior, on a river utterly unheard 
of by white men, an iron tomahawk glittered on 
high in the hand of a chief, having a very long 
handle to it. The anxious care of the females to 
to carry off their children seemed the most agreea- 
ble feature in the scere; and they had a mode of 
carrying them on the haunch which was different 
from anything I had seen. Some had been digging 
in the mud for worms, others searching for fresh 
water mussels; and if the whole could have been 
witnessed unperceived, such a scene of domestic 
life amongst the aborigines had been worth a little 
more risk. The strong men assumed a strange 
attitude, which seemed very expressive of surprise ; 
having the right knee bent, the left leg forward, 
the right arm dropping but grasping clubs, the left 
arm raised, and the fingers spread out. ‘Aya, 
aya, minya?’’ they continually shouted; and well 
might they ask what we wanted. Hoping they 
would believe us to be centaurs, and include the 
two old pack-horses in counting our numbers, I 
had not the slightest desire to let them know us 
more particularly, and so travelled on, glad at 
length to hear their ‘‘ Aya minyas’’ grow fainter, 
and that we were leaving them behind. About five 
miles further south, the perfume from the lilia- 
ceous banks of the river was the first indication of 
its vicinity. We found it full 400 yards broad, 
presenting its usual characteristics—several separate 
channels and ponds of water. There, according to 
the barometer, the height above the sea was only 
633 feet; the temperature at three p.m. in the 
shade, 99 degrees of Fahrenheit. We watered our 
horses, crossed, and plunged into the brigalow 
beyond, where I meant to steal a march upon the 
noisy tribe. 


The following is a graphic shetch of 


AUSTRALIAN SCENERY. 


8th May.—This morning Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter stood at 21° in my tent, a degree of eold I 
should never have expected to have seen indicated 
from my own sensations, or from the state of the 
pond, which was not frozen, neither was there any 
hoar frost. The sun rose in spendour; pigeons 
cooed, and birds were as merry as usual in the 
woods. The business of the day was most exciting ; 
T was to ride over the fine open country to the west- 
ward of Mount Abundance, and there to look still 
for a higher branch of the river, or a river ; confi- 
dent that so fine a region could not be deficient in 
water, but more confident from what I had seen of 
the range to which we had approached so near. 
Riding to the N.N.E. in about two hours we came 
upon the identical river we had so long followed up. 


| once to look at them, ‘* You go on;”’ which advice | smooth, and the bush open, I was met there by 
| rugged rocks, and a scrub of thorny bushes so for- 


midable as to tear leathern overalls, and even my 
nose. After various atte pts, 1 found I was work- 
jing round a rocky hollow, somewhat resembling a 
crater, although the rock did not appear to be vol- 
canic. The trees and bushes there were different 
from others in the immediate vicinity, and, to me, 
seemed chiefly new. It is, indeed, rather a curious 
circumstance, but by no means uncommon, that the 
vegetation on such isolated summits in Australia, is 
peculiar and different from that of the country 
around them. Trees of a very droll from chiefly 
drew my attention here. The trunk bulged out in 
the middle like a barrel, to nearly twice the diame- 
ter at the ground, or of that at the first springing 
of the branches above. These were small in pro- 
portion to their great girth, and the whole tree 
looked very odd. These trees were all so alike in 
general form that I was convinced that this was 
their character, and not a /usus nature. 


In conclusion, we take account of a natural 
phenomenon which we do not remember to 
have met with in the narrative of any preced- 
ing traveller into the interior of Austria — 


AN AUSTRALIAN FLOOD. 


Mr. Stephenson returned early, having met two 
of the mounted police. To my most important 
question—what water was to be found lower down 
in the river—the reply was very satisfactory ; 
namely, ‘‘ plenty, and a flood coming down from 
the Turon mountains.’’ The two policemen said 
they had travelled twenty miles with it on the day 
previous, and that it would still take some time to 
arrive near our camp. About noon the drays ar- 
rived in good order, having been encamped where 
there was no water about six miles short of our 
camp; the whole distance travelled from Cannonba 
to the Macquarie having been about nineteen miles. 
In the afternoon, two of the men taking a walk up 
the river, reported on their return that the flood 
| poured in upon them when in the river bed so sud- 
| denly that they narrowly escaped it. Still, the bed 
'of the Macquarie before our camp continued so dry 
and silent that I could scarcely believe the flood 
coming to be real, and so near to us, who had been 
put to so many shifts for want of water. Towards 
‘evening, I stationed a man with a gun a little way 
|up the river, with orders to fire on the flood’s ap- 
| pearance, that I might have time to run to the part 
‘of the channel nearest to our camp, and witness 
what J had so much wished to see, as well from 
curiosity as urgent need. The shades of evening 
‘came, however, but no flood; and the man on the 
| look-out returned to the camp. Some hours later, 
and after the moon had risen, a murmuring sound 








|like that of a distant waterfall, mingled with occa- 


It was accompanied, as usual, by the Acacia pen- | sional cracks as of breaking timber, drew our at- 
dula; had its rounded bergs, reedy water-holes, | tention, and I hastened to the river-bank. By very 
and an open strip along the left bank. Cross- | slow degrees the sound grew louder, and at length 
ing it, I rode over towards an elevated part of the | 8° audible as to draw various persons besides from 
open downs, in hopes to obtain a sight of what the | the camp to the river-side. Still no flood appeared, 
country was beyond, but I found that to be im- | although its approach was indicated by the occa- 
possible, as it seemed boundless. So, turning, I | sional rending of trees with a loud noise. Such a 
ascended an elevated north-eastern extremity of phenomenon in a most serene moonlight night was 
Mount Abundance, and from it beheld the finest quite new to us all. At length, the rushing sound 
country I had ever seen ina primeval state. A of waters and loud cracking of timber announced 
champaign region, spotted with wood, stretching as | that the flood was in the next bend. It rushed into 
far as human vision, or even the telescope, could | our sight, glittering in the moonbearas, a moving 
reach. It was intersected by river lines from the | cataract, tossing before it ancient trees, and snapping 
north, distinguishable by columns of smoke. A noble |them against its banks. It was preceded by a 
mountain mass arose in the midst of that fine | point of meandering water, picking its way, like a 
cauntry, and was so elongated in a S.W. and N.E. | thing of life, through the deepest parts of the dark, 
direction, as to deserve the name of a range. A/dry, and shady bed of what thus again became a 
three-topped hill appeared far to the north of the | flowing river. By my part, situated as we were at 
above, and to the S.E. of the first described, an- | that time, beating about the country, and im- 
other mass, also isolated, overlooking that variegated | peded in our journey, solely by the almost total 
land of wood and plain. To the S.E. of all these, | absence of water, suffering excessively from thirst 
the peaks of a very distant range were just visible. | and extreme heat, I am convinced the scene never 
I determined to name the whole country Fitzroy | can be forgotten. Here came at once abundance, 
Downs, and to identify it, I gave the name of the | the product of storms in the far-off mountains that 
Grafton Range to the fine mass in the midst of it. | overlooked our homes. My first impulse was to 
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have welcomed this flood on our knees; for the 
scene was sublime in itself, while the subject—an 
abundance of water sent to us in a desert—greatly 
heightened the effect to our eyes. Suffice it to say, 
I had witnessed nothing of such interest in all my 
Australian travels. The river gradually filled up 
the channel nearly bank high: while the living 
cataract travelled onward, much slower than I had 
expected to see it; so slowly, indeed, that more 
than an hour after its first arrival, the sweet music of 
the head of the flood was distinctly audible from 
my tent as the murmur of waters, and the diapason 
crash of logs, travelled slowly through the tortuous 
windings of the river-bed. I was finally lulled to 
sleep by that melody of living waters, so grateful to 
my ear, and evidently so unwonted in the dry bed 
of the thirsty Macquarie. 








FICTION. 


The Half-Sisters. A Tale. By GeraLpINE 
F. Jewssury, Author of “Zoe.” In 
2vols. London, 1848. Chapman and Hall. 

LikE its predecessor, this is a metaphysical 
novel,—that is to say, the design of the au- 
thoress is to describe feelings rather than 
actions: she exhibits character by a formal 
analysis, instead of limiting herself, as do 
many novelists, to the revelation of feelings 
through the medium of conduct. 

But Zoe was altogether an abstraction. The 
Half-Sisters mingles many faithful copies of 
the real world with its creatures of the brain, 
and therefore the novel-reader is more likely to 
be pleased with it, for his sympathies are 
excited, and he feels an interest in the story 
apart from the study. Miss Jewssury writes 
with a distinct purpose. Her aim is to shew 
how valuable beyond all the gifts of fortune is 
self-dependence. To this end she has con- 
structed a plot, not very probable nor very 
consistent, but which sufficiently serves to 
exhibit the argument she has designed. But 
then it reads as if the tale was introduced to 
point the moral, and not as if the moral were 
deduced from the tale,—a defect which it 
would be tedious to explain, but which it 
will be sufficient to name to be intelligible to 
the thoughtful reader. 

The personages whose characters are in- 
tended to be contrasted for the purpose of 
shewing the opposite results of opposite na- 
tures are half-sisters. One, Bianca, is the 
daughter of an Italian, who has been loved and 
deserted by an Englishman, and who comes 
to England in‘hope to find her false lover, 
with nothing but his name to guide her, _III- 
ness overtakes her, and then insanity, and 
Bianca, compelled by poverty, joins a troop of 
equestrians, and then a provincial theatre, both 
of which occupations afford opportunities which 
Miss Jewssury has not neglected of describ- 
ing life in a very peculiar phase, and intro- 
duces us to some amusing characters sketched 
with a masterly hand. She forms an attach- 
ment for one Conrad Percy, and her love saves 
her from ruin. But parental care interferes to 
forbid Percy’s marriage with her, and she re- 
solves to devote herself to her profession, and 
aim at eminence, that her hand may be a con- 
descension on her part, rather than on that of 
her lover. She succeeds in her ambitious aim, 
but she does not secure the object for which 
she had struggled. Percy is not faithful, and 
after a long struggle she abandons him, and in 
the end she marries a coronet. Her half-sister, 
Alice, whom she discovers, is introduced merely 
by way of contrast. She is a weak and silly 
woman, the creature of every passing impulse, 
with some talent, much taste, accomplished and 
refined. She marries a quiet elderly gentle- 
man, Mr. Bryant, is neglected by her husband, 


winning her affections, and an elopement is 
planned, when a convenient illness interferes 
to save her from dishonour. She dies, having 
partly written a letter to her husband explain- 
ing the manner in which she had been deceived. 
The conclusion of the career of the villain 
Conrad is, that he turns methodist. 

All this is sufficiently improbable in itself, 
but it is rendered less so in the narrative from 
the interest that belongs to isolated scenes and 
the great beauty and power of the composition. 
Miss Jewssury wastes no words. Her style 
is remarkably condensed and accurate. She 
avoids indulgence in epithets, and never seems 
to introduce a sentence or a word for the mere 
purpose of saying something. She scatters 
about many valuable thoughts, which almost 
deserve the title of philosophy; and, altogether, 
this may be said to belong to a very much 
higher class of fiction than is usually found in 
circulating libraries. It will be as acceptable 
to the thinking portion of the community as to 
the mere novel-reader, and consequently will 
prove a welcome addition to the book-club 
list. 

As specimens we take a few passages that 
have an independent interest. 


SOCIETY IN A MANUFACTURING TOWN. 


Society in a prosperous commercial town, is a 
raw material not worked up into any social or con- 
ventional elegances. Some of the very highest 
qualities are latent there, but lying quietly, like gold 
in its native vein, not recognisable, even when dis- 
interred, by those who are conversant only with it 
as it appears worked up by jewellers. Labour has 
never yet been made to look lovely, and those en- 
gaged in labour have nothing picturesque or en- 
gaging in their manners. Alice had nothing of a 
philosopher about her, and therefore saw nothing 
but that which was obvious, and whieh jarred on 
her somewhat morbid fastidiousness. The men, 
engaged all day in business operations on a large 


to manage, were not likely to feel any interest in 
small refinements and elegances for which there 
was no tangible use. Consequently female society 


scale, frequently with several hundred workpeople | 


| worthy of him before all the world. And this 
night was, to her, the dedication of herself and her 
| work to him, for whom she had toiled. She re- 

joiced now, that he had not seen her whilst any 
| doubt hung over her success ; it was not an attempt 
she wished to offer to him, but an approved and 
perfected work. She had been stamped with public 
success, and now she felt greedy of applause, that 
she might have her triumph so much the more 
splendid to fling at his feet. She recollected that 
night at the circus, when he first witnessed her 
efforts; she was then only anxious about what he 
would think of her; but now she had become a 
finished artist; she knew her art, and was con- 
scious of her own mastery over it: she did not now 
feel anxious for his praise or admiration for what 
she was doing, she only desired him to sit likea 
god above her, that she might lay her gifts upon 
his altar. When the curtain fell, she flew upstairs 
to her dressing-room; but her agitation was so 
violent, that she could hardly support herself whilst 
Margaret changed her dress. She trembled so 
much that she nearly fell in attempting to descend 

the stairs. Good God! men suffer more on the 
threshold of long desired happiness, than if they 
were entering a torture-chamber. At the stage- 
door Conrad was standing negligently, and looking 
with a mixture of contempt and curiosity at all that 
was passing; his head was turned, and he did not 
perceive Bianca till she was close beside him. He 
saw she was agitated, and, without speaking a word, 
lifted her into the carriage, and followed her him- 
self. He, too, was moved at the sight of one he 
had once so much loved ; but he was not prepared 
for the passionate emotion with which Bianca, suf- 
focated with sobs, flung herself on his breast. He 
was embarrassed, and almost frightened at the 
sight of such strong emotion ; he had nothing within 
his own soul to meet it, and he was oppressed with 
it. Still he caressed her tenderly; but he felt 
awkward and feared lest she should discover 
how much less fervent his feelings were than 
hers. But his vanity was soothed, and that en- 
abled him to go through a scene which, on its 
own merits, was very wearisome. ‘‘ Half the men 
in London would envy me, if they saw me ;’’—~and 
| this reflection gave a fictitious value to his posi- 
| tion. When a man has once got over his passion 
| for a woman, he finds her demonstrations of attach- 








went but for very little. To manage the house! ment very irksome; if they proceeded from the 
well, and to see that the dinner was punctual and | most indifferent woman in the world, they would 
well appointed ; to be very quiet and not talk non-/ please him better, because there would be at least 
sense, or rather to talk very little of anything ;! something open—he is not sure, beforehand, that 
were the principal qualities desired in wives and) she may not prove the yet unseen queen of his 
daughters. Any attempt to shew off, or attract| soul: but a woman whom he has once passionately 
attention by a display of graceful prettiness, would | loved and forgotten, has neither hope nor mystery 
have called forth comments rather broad than deep. | remaining for him; she is a discovered enigma. 
They were tired and harassed when they came home No matter what noble or precious qualities lie 
from business, and were in no mood for anything | within her—he has explored them, and found they 
more exalted than to make themselves comfortable ; | cannot enrich him; there is no more to hope, or 
their energies were all engrossed in one direction, | expect, or discover. Bianca had just one chance 
namely, towards their business, which was the ob- | of regaining Conrad, and but one, and that she 





ject, ‘‘ first, last, midst, and without end’’ of their 
life; and they were not up to taking any trouble 
for the sake of society. The women being thus 
thrown chiefly amongst each other for companion- 
ship, had not a high tone of thought ; for women 
never elevate each other, but fall into a fraternity 
of petty interests and trivial rivalries. They each 
extolled their own husband, and adopted all his 
opinions, only with less good sense and more exag- 
geration. The young ladies were pretty, trifling, 
useless beings, waiting their turn to be married, 


flung away within the first hour of their meeting. 
Her position was so changed, her whole nature 
was so matured and developed, within the four 
years of their separation, that she was, in fact, a 
new creature. Had there been the least uncer- 
tainty, the least difficulty, the least appearance of 
indifference, Conrad might have been stimulated 
into a desire to regain his empire over this bril- 
liant creature ; but when she flung herself upon 
him, and let him see so clearly that she was still 
the same Bianca as of old, that same Bianca of 





and in the meanwhile doing their worsted work,! whom he had become weary, and that her affec- 
and their practising, and their visitings; and were, | tion was as glowing and overpowering as ever, the 
on the whole, nicely dressed, quiet, well-conducted | faint spark was quenched which migbt have be- 
young women, with as little enthusiasm as could! come a flame, and he felt something like displea- 


well be desired. 


Miss JeEwsBurRy is a resident at Manchester, 
and no doubt this is a faithful picture. . 
Branca’s triumphant appearance upon the 
London stage is thus described. 
THE ACTRESS, 

She went through the remainder of the play as if 
she had been inspired. He was present, and it was 
at his feet she was laying her success. She had 





falls in with Conrad Percy, who succeeds in 





| sure at her for being more constant than himself. 
However, he began to express all the admiration 
he felt for her acting, and to foretel all sorts of 
glories for her. ‘‘ You surpassed all my expecta- 
| tions, Bianca, and realised all that could be embo- 
died in a dramatic Muse. What other actresses 
may have been in their generation, I know not— 
but you make all who behold you very thankful 
that they live in this.’”’ ‘‘ Oh!’ cried Bianca, im- 
patiently, ‘‘ do not praise me, you—other people 





worked for long years in the hope of making herself 





can say all they think about my genius, it is 
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for you I have laboured—it is for you I have 
endeavoured to make myself of some value, to 
make myself worthy of you. Of what worth is 
my genius to me except that? Only tell me 
that you do not despise it, that you love me as 
you did when last we parted, that is all I care 
to know. The praise I get from others is for you 





fused either to remain with her or to take her away, 
to whom else could she go, but to me who loved 
her?” His voice had gradually risen into an hys- 
terical shrillness ; the words he uttered came with 
pain, and gashed his soul as though they had 
been knives. Bryant at first seemed to listen 
as though he heard not; but the iteration of the 


to put your feet upon it—it kills me to be praised jwords ‘You left her, you left her,’’ seemed to 


by you.”’ 

We conclude with the very powerful scene 
between the injured husband and the profligate 
Conrad. 


Bryant sat in his room of business the day after 
Alice had expired ; his head rested upon his arms ; 


a pile of business-letters, with their seals all un- | 


broken, lay beside him. He was plunged in a deep 
waking stupor of grief. He had been so over- 
wrought with agony, that the last point of sensa- 


tion had been passed. Wretches have been known | 
to fall asleep on the rack in the interval of their | 


{rouse him to madness, 





He crushed his hands to- 
gether till the blood started beneath the pressure of 
the nails, and then, as if a pent-up torrent had 
broken loose, bearing down all before it, ‘‘ Man, 
man,’”’ he cried, in a voice hardly human in its 
agony, ‘‘what gave you the right to torture me? 
Can you say aught I have not said to myself? Do 
I not know that she was pure? do not I know her 
worth? Are you, a stranger of ye-terday, to come 
and teach me her worth? Do I not know all—all ? 
What can you know? You who would have de- 
graded her—who only knew her in her fall! Was 
not her whole life mine! And you talk of her— 


tortures. A number of thoughts, all more or less | you, you, you—oh God! that such a thing should 
irrelevant to the one great thing that possessed him, | be able to mention her name—you school me to 


crawled forth, like rats from their hiding-place, and 
careered over his desolate mind, exciting no effort 
on his part to chase them away. From the window 
he could perceive a half-finished building. His 
dull eyes followed the men as they went up and 
down the ladder, carrying their hods of mortar and 
bricks: the round of one of the ladders broke near 
the top as the man was stepping upon it, and he 
and his load of bricks fell to the ground. It did 
not move him ; he looked on as though he were 
reading it ina book. His eyes caught a spot on 
the carpet where it was much worn, and he me- 
chanically began to follow the lines and patches, 
and to count the spots which formed the pattern. 
The phrenzy of grief had subsided, and left him in 
a lazy stupor of reverie. A knock came to the 
door; which he heard well enough, but did not 
answer. It was repeated; and the butler entered 
to tell his master that he was wanted in the drawing- 
room. Bryant gave a dull vague stare; and, like 
one under mesmeric influence, rose, and followed 
the servant, who held open the drawing-room door 
and closed itafter him. Bryant advanced listlessly. 
Conrad stood at the window-place with his eyes 
fixed on the door. For an instant his features 
seemed galvanised by a spasm, as the man whom he 
had so much injured came in; but they became im- 
mediately still and rigid: all the traces of mental 
anguish and fiery passion seemed to have been ar- 
rested in their working, and left stamped there with 
the grim emphasis of death. Bryant did not raise 
his eyes, nor perceive him, until he had reached the 
middle of the room. The men stood face to face, 
each bearing traces of strong agony, but utterly 
stilled now, and unable to manifest either life or 
passion. Conrad spoke first : his voice came sharp 
and grating, as if it came from a piece of mechanism. 

“‘ Mr, Bryant,”’ said he, ‘I might have blown 
out my brains for myself, but that it had become 
your right to do so. I know that you must be 
aware of what happened in your absence, and I 
have no wish to elude your vengeance. Now make 
an end speedily, I am at your service to meet you 
when you please.’’ Bryant’s eyes gleamed fiercely 
at Conrad, and he looked like a wild beast in sight 
of his prey. ‘‘ I have only one word to say,” con- 
tinued Conrad ; ‘‘ it may make you think less hardly 
of her. On me alone your curse should fall. She 
was pure in heart, and never guessed my passion 
till I revealed it. She drove me away from her ; 
she might have escaped if I would have let her. I 
hunted her down; she had no chance. Ask your- 
self, did you protect her? When she was strug- 
gling, did you stretch out your hand to save her 
from the toils? She was left to her own strength. 
Had you taken her away when she had entreated 
you, she had been saved; but your business, your 
money, your time, your cursed convenience, made 
you refuse her harshly, blind fool that you were ! 
She was struggling to be faithful to you—to save 
your honour—and you saw it not. She was dying 
with the struggle, and you left her to her fate ; to 
Bave a miserable ‘ contract,’ you left her ; you left 
her in my power. The blood of her soul is on 
your hands as well as on mine. Ob, when you re- 
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think less hardly of her! After a moment’s 
pause, he seemed to constrain himself by a violent 
effort, and continued in a calm, bitter tone. 
“« Listen to me, sir, and take this to heart all the 
days of your miserable life, and know what it is 
that you have done. She thought I did not love 
her, because I had no words like you. She was 
the very life within my heart. She was the soul 
of my life. By nature I was cold and proud. I 
could not make a demonstration of my feelings ; 
but I loved her all the more, because it was her way 
to shew much. Your area gentleman. You taunt 
me with my attention to business. When a man 
spends his life in doing a thing, he generally gives 
his attention to it. You do not know what you 
talk abont when you reproach me with my business. 
I must have given my mind to it, or have been 
ruined and made her a beggar. Perhaps I was too 
much engrossed. Such things grow on one. | 
knew not that she was pining for more love, more 
sympathy, than I had power to shew. I knew it 
not; I guessed it not, God knows. You came, sir : 
you were a man of fashion, a man of gallantry, a 
man of intrigue. This thing you have attempted 
is nothing in the eyes of your own set; it would 
not live a week in one of your scandalous journals. 
The device by which you obtained a footing in the 
family, and blinded my eyes, will cover you with 
applause ; and it will be a jest, a good after-dinner 
story, for a month ; and this will be all the traces it 
leaves upon your horizon—it is a very little thing, 
an episode of three months; and, to furnish food 
for your ennui, you have consumed the life and soul 
of a woman on whom God had bestowed His most 
precious things. You have degraded a man who 
only sought todo you good. You have uprooted 
me from the face of the earth. What I shall be in 
another world, God alone knows: you have made 
me an outcast in this; and you will make a jest of 
it. Iam become the legitimate object of a jest; I 
am become—what you have made me.’’ Hitherto 
he had controlled himself, but now a multitude of 
thoughts were roused: an intense hatred entered 
into him like a demon, and he felt powerless to 
give it utterance. ‘Killing you,’’ he exclaimed, 
“‘would not slack my hatred.’’ But his words 
were lost in an inarticulate gurgling. ‘‘ God 
knows,’’ said Conrad, ‘‘ I have no wish to escape 
your vengeance: I came to offer you my life; it is 
all the atonement I can make. Your lot is envi- 
able compared to mine: to revoke the last six 
months I would willingly never have lived.’’ The 
ravages that misery had made on the young and 
handsome features of Conrad struck Bryant even at 
this desperate moment. 





Mr. Warrene, the Medical Practitioner 3: a 


Novel. By the Author of “Constance 
D’Oyley.” In 3 vols. London, 1848. 
Bentley. 


WANTING altogether in the excitements of 
plot and incident which are required to recom- 
mend a novel now-a-days to the popular taste, 
Mr, Warrene will yet endure the test of sober 








criticism for its quiet but truthful sketches of 
character, and the scraps of miniature-painting 
which are scattered about its pages. The 
author has been a keen observer of life within 
a circumscribed circle, and within his range of 
observation he has been successful; beyond 
that circle he is less happy, for he wants the 
power to generalise, and his imagination is not 
very vivid. He makes sensible remarks on 
commonplace topics; he has a good deal of 
plain worldly-wisdom ; he hits the lesser pe- 
culiarities of character with singular felicity. 
But he wants ingenuity to weave an interesting 
story; he cannot hold the reader’s attention as 
by a spell; the perusal of the first volume will 
not always tempt to a borrowing of the second, 
because it is a book that can be laid down at 
any moment, without much care to resume the 
thread of the narrative. 

The heroine is Florence Reynolds, who wins 
the love of Mr. Warrene’s son, Leonard, but 
only with intent to make a mockery of it. She 
is then an heiress, and in the pride of her 
beauty and her fortune, plunges into the dissi- 
pations of society. From this she is startled by 
the second marriage of her father, which de- 
prives her of her fortune, and she is no longer 
the belle of the ball-room. Just then she re- 
ceives an offer from one Courtenay, a gentle- 
man of sufficient means, but of no very at- 
tractive disposition. Her stern father requires 
her to accept him. But the ill-treated Leonard 
Warrene still occupies a place in her memory, 
and, moreover, he has just come into a fortune. 
She applies to Courtenay, as a last resource, to 
release her from the pledge her father had 
wrung from her. After some delays, introduced 
to eke out the three volumes, he does so. But 
young Warrene, instead of going directly to 
Florence, prefers first to ask her papa, who, 
ignorant of the arrangement, refuses, and 
Florence dies of a broken heart. Such is an 
outline of this meagre and improbable story. 
But that the writing compensates in some mea- 
sure for this, the following passage will prove. 


FLORENCE AND HER FATHER. 

The fire burned brightly enough to distinguish 
their faces. Florence grew pale with apprehension, 
and her heart beat—she hardly knew why. She 
who had been so wilful and haughty to every one 
else, felt that in her father she had met with more 
than her match. Mr. Reynolds looked darker and 
darker. At last he began, ‘, Listen to me, Florence; 
I am going to speak seriously to you.”” She had no 
doubt whatever of his seriousness ; but she did not 
like this opening. As soon as he thought she had 
digested his exordium, he continued ; ‘‘ A very few 
minutes’ conversation with you would convince any 
educated man of your deplorable want of cultivation. 
You have spent many years of your life in the most 
pitiable idleness. You know (as far as I have been 
able to observe the extent of your faculties) abso- 
lutely nothing. Beyond a love of gaudy clothes, 
and a certain assurance in your manners, you have 
reaped, I do not say no advantages, but actually no 
impressions from the expensive school where you 
received your education.”” Florence, indignant as 
she was, made no reply. Her father went on. 
‘‘ Even the example of your excellent aunt has 
awakened in you no regret at the degraded condi- 
tion of your intellect, and the sinful frivolity of 
your life. This, though it was a shock, a disap- 
pointment, I soon found that I must bear. But I 
confess that, till this morning, I imagined that this 
was to be the extent of my mortification.”” Flo- 
rence grew more alarmed. He certainly could 
hardly clothe his meaning in stronger words. She 
dreaded what might come next. ‘I now find,’”’ 
said Mr. Reynolds, with an ironical bitterness that 
quite overwhelmed his daughter, ‘‘ that I may con- 
gratulate myself on the possession of a child whose 
vices are the themes of the clubs, whose allurements 
and whose treachery are alike subject to the sport 
and the censure of all the idle men about town.” 
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‘‘And who presumed to tell you this ?’’ asked 
Florence, rising with all the indignation of out- 
raged virtue ; for she really entertained the board- 
ing-school notion that as long as a woman did not 
break the seventh commandment, no crime could 
be laid to her charge. ‘‘ It little matters who was 
the teller,”’ said Mr. Reynolds, still more sternly ; 


‘it was some one who did not quite attach the! 


same meaning that I do to such odious conduct; 
whv treated it as a jest, and told me with a laugh 
that my daughter was an accomplished coquette !”’ 
Florence sank back in her chair. If her coquetry 
was held to be a crime, she did not know what ex- 
cuse she could urge. 

‘‘ T consider coquetry,’’ said Mr. Reynolds, ‘‘ the 
most despicable species of swindling ; an infamous 
method of attraction, beyond which I know no 
greater degradation. But your notoriety has at- 
tained a climax which I should have hoped would 
have struck horror even into your callous heart. 
Dishonestly tampering with the expectations of an 
unfortunate man, you drove the wretch to suicide!” 
Florence burst into tears—not from any compassion 
to the memury of Captain O'Neill (an Irish for- 
tune-hunter, deeply in debt), but from feeling lite- 
rally crushed beneath the unbending severity of her 
father. Mr. Reynolds waited in silence until she 
should have recovered herself. She soon began to 
struggle for speech. ‘‘ It is well,’’ she said, ‘‘ that 
they have not also laid to my charge the death of 
Captain Le Grange, which I saw in the paper this 
morning. I had as much to do with the one as 
the other.’’ ‘‘ Was that duel, then, undertaken in 
your behalf ?”’ asked Mr. Reynolds, coldly. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly not !’’ replied Florence ; ‘‘ all London knows 
that it arose from a quarrel at écarté.’’ ‘‘ Then 
you had not as much to do with the one as with the 
other,”’ replied her father. Florence covered her 
face with her hands. ‘‘ I believe that, from habits 
of falsehood, you have almost lost the power of 
distinguishing the truth,’’ said Mr. Reynolds. 
‘* But we have spoken of the past—I have now to 
address you upon the future.” She listened 
silently—in terror ; she could not depict to herself 
the future that was to follow such a commence- 
ment. ‘* I will not have my daughter bring public 
disgrace upon my name, if I can control her propen- 
sities,” said Mr. Reynolds. Hear, then, what I 
have resolved upon. I am well aware that men do 
not make proposals to a woman unless they have 
received from her an adequate degree of encourage- 
ment. The next offer that you receive, I command 
you to accept, since it will be always in your power, 
by the prudence of your conduct, to avoid such 
overtures from any one that you disapprove: and I 
will not permit you, while under my protection, to 
hold out to any man false indications of your 
favour, to be withdrawn at your first capricious 
change of will. Should you persist in your present 
unworthy course, I frankly tell you that I will no 
longer consider you as a daughter, either in afford- 
ing you present shelter or future support. I will 
prove to the world that if I cannot restrain your 
evil propensities, at least I will not afford to them 
any sort of countenance. You know now on what 
terms you hold my favour. You will perhaps be 
cautious how you encourage a suitor whom you 
must accept when he declares himself, and whom 
you must retain when you have once engaged him, 
on pain of incurring my utmost displeasure.’’ He 
rose as he spoke, and quitted the room; and Flo- 
rence remained motionless, overpowered, seated in 
the same attitude as when he left her, until her 
maid appeared at the door of the darkened room, 
and discreetly inquired if Mademoiselle was aware 
that it wanted only twenty minutes to the hour 
that the carriage was ordered to be at the door. 

_ STN TS 





POETRY. 


Reginald Vere; a Tale of the Civil Wari. In 
Verse. With Notes, Historical and Illustrative. 
By the Rev. Freperick Woops Mant, B.A. 
Author of ‘“‘ The Rubi.’’ Oxford, 1848. Parker. 

AN accusation of sectarianism would doubtless 

greatly astonish the author of Reginald Vere, yet it 

is nevertheless one which we are called upon to 
prefer against him. The scene of his metrical tale 





| is laid in the time of the civil wars between CHARLES 
the First and the Commons. Mr. Mant’s idea 
of piety and patriotism is a blind devotion to Church 
and King, and he views the Revolutionists only in 
the light of traitors to the one and rebels against 
the other; aad, as such, to be condemned in the 
most sweeping manner. He has apparently no con- 
ception of the mixture of good and evil existing in 
some proportion in every party, nor of the benefit 
to mankind evolved from amid the shock of adverse 
factions and the strife of human passions. His view 
of life is completely one-sided. As Foster said of 
a narrow-minded religionist, ‘‘ He sees religion not 
as a sphere but as a line; and it is the identical line 
in which Ae is moving.’? The Church of England 
is with him not only the fairest branch of the 
Church, but exclusively the Church ;—all beyond 
her pale are heretics or infidels. In the puritans, 
he beholds only their bigotry, their austerity, their 
narrow-mindedness ; he is blind to their earnest- 
ness, their zeal, their frequent disinterestedness, and 
even sublimity of motive. In his opinion they were 
all either knaves or fools. 

Such was that stern, unlovely sect, 

Nor was it easy to detect 

Who erred by fault of head or heart,— 

Who played a weak but honest part, 

Or who assumed the outward guise 

To cheat the gaping nation’s eyes. 

Mr. Mant opposes bigotry to bigot:;, instead of 
combating it with charity. He does not seem to 
understand that every man of sincere and earnest 
character, when under the influence of an absolute 
conviction, feels himself under a compulsory obli- 
gation of making it the rule of his life and actions. 
How often has this noble devotion to conscience 
been mistaken by a world incapable of comprehend- 
ing real magnanimity for obstinacy or pride ! 

The injustice practised among sects towards each 
other is one cause of their multiplicity, and the 
most fruitful source of the bitterness with which 
they are, for the most part, animated. A Puritan— 
or one of those who in the present day most nearly 
represent the Puritans in their principles and mode 
of action—feeling within himself that he is honest, 
and to the full as wise, perchance, as the man who 
thus condemns him, and knowing from history that 
sincere and able men have been animated by the 
spirit of puritanism, feels at once that his opponent 
is neither just nor charitable, and is led to view 
with increased dislike and prejudice the opinions 
which have produced such fruit. 

To endeavour to promote any cause by unfairness 
or injustice is to injure it. Misrepresentation 
may serve to inflame the prejudices and violence of 
partisans, but it will never make converts of ad- 
versaries. It will be a happy day for Christendom 
when the whole Church shall have learned that jus- 
tice and charity are the most effectual means to 
promote unity. 

Asa literary production, Reginald Vere is re- 
spectable. The author has considerable facility of 
expression, and versifies smoothly. If his lays are 
not precisely calculated to enlighten or ennoble the 
mind, they are pleasant enough to the ear. Mr. 
Mant, though apparently a well-meaning and sin- 
cere man, has not sufficient catholicity of spirit, 
elevation of mind, or diffusiveness of sympathy, to be 
a poet. Had it not been for his sectarianism, the 
prominent feature of the book, this would have been 
exactly one of those poems of negative merit af- 
fording to the reviewer subject neither for praise 
nor censure. It may be liked by those who hold 
precisely the same opinions as the author, but by no 
one else. 








Hours of Recreation: a Collection of Poems, 
written to the Age of Twenty-one. By 
Cuaries 8. Mippietron. London: J. 
R. Smith. 

Poems written for recreation are rarely worth 

the paper on which they are scribbled, much 

less the cost of printing. When will poetasters 
learn that poetry is an accomplishment for 
which Nature gives the genius, but which 
labour, long pursued, can alone bring to such 





Jperfection as will justify publication? The 








volume before us is mediocre; it has no 
quality of greatness ; it contains no promise of 
excellence; its only merit is, that there is 
nothing in it positively bad. But negative 
qualities are not enough for him who would 
be a poet. In works of art we look for genius, 
and nothing less than genius deserves atten- 
tion. In that Mr. Mipp.eron is wanting, 
and we would advise him, for the sake of his 
future proposals, to throw aside the pen and be- 
take himself to a more profitable calling, in 
which he may achieve a respectability he can- 
not hope for in this. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





The Westminster and Foreign Quarlerly Review, 
for April, taking its temper from the times, is 
almost entirely political. The longest and ablest 
article is a sort of History of the late French Revo- 
lution, gathered from the best sources, and inter- 
spersed with sensible reflections, and venturing 
upon some bold prophecies. Another paper re- 
views the theories of Louis Bianc. The other 
subjects treated of are ‘* The Life of Lord Sid- 
mouth ;’”’ ‘* Primogeniture and Peasant Propri- 
etors;’’ ‘‘ The Reports of the Welch Education 
Commissioners,’’ and the Bicétre Asylum, of which 
there is given an extremely interesting account, 
which will have the effect, we hope, of procuring 
support for the similar establishment now in pro- 
gress of formation in London. The foreign books 
reviewed are “ Sicilian History in the 13th Cen- 
tury ;’’ ‘“‘Jean Paul’s Levana,’’ noticed in this 
number of Tue Critic; ‘ The Italian Picture 
Book,”’ and an amusing narrative by a German 
soldier. 

The Quarterly Educational Magazine, for April, 
is a periodical devoted to the advocacy of edu- 
cation in connection with religious instruction. It 
contains many sensible papers on educational 
topics, whose fault is that they are more theoretical 
than practical. The most valuable portion is a 
collection of Lessons, and Hints for Lessons, some 
of which are peculiarly ingenious, as the course of 
drawing, for instance, which is illustrated by dia- 
grams. 

Knight’s Farmer’s Library, Part X111. completes 
the treatise on “the Sheep,” the most elaborate 
and practical essay on that important branch of 
husbandry which our language possesses. It is 
illustrated by numerous engravings. 

The Eclectic Review, for April, opens with an 
article on Capital Punishment, in which all the ar- 
guments by which that relic of barbarism is sup- 
ported are mercilessly smashed, and its worthless- 
ness as well as its wickedness are triumphantly 
proved. TeNNyson’s Princess is reviewed with 
severity, but with strict justice. A biography of 
Witttam ALLEN is neatly put together from the 
volume that records at length his life and labours. 
‘‘ Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels,” and other 
books, are reviewed in the spirited manner for 
which this periodical has been so long famous. 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, 
Part XV. advances as far as the word ‘‘ Cochin- 
China.”’ It is one of the wonders of the cheap 
press, because it is not only marvellously cheap, 
but marvellously good. 

The Land we Live in, Part IX. is devoted to 
Edinburgh, of which city there is given a descrip- 
tion which will be read with interest alike by those 
who have not, as by those who have, visited it. A 
profusion of spirited engravings add to the interest 
of the descriptions. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Helps to Hereford History, Civil and Legendary. 
By J. Dacres Devirn. London, 1848. J. 
R. Smith. 

Tue glimpses of old times contained in this volume 

are revealed in an account of the Cordwainers’ 

Company of the city of Hereford. During a short 

visit, the author amused himself with exploring all 

the ancient records of the place to which he could 
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obtain access, and the results of his researches are 
here given. They contain many curious particulars 
of the regulations of this ancient guild, which will 
interest the antiquary and may be useful to the 
reader, but require no more than this brief notice in 
our columns. 





Artegal ; or, Remarks on the Reports of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into the State of Educa- 
tion in Wales. London, 1848. Longman and 
Co. 

A SEVERE commentary on the reports of the 

Welch Education Commissioners, flatly contra- 

dicting many of their assertions. 








FOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

Documents concerning the Life and Character of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Re-edited and enlarged. 
By Georce Busu, Professor of Hebrew in the 
New York University. New York: John 
Allen.* 

THERE is an eddy in the Atlantic Ocean rarely 

painted by Wasnincron Invine, in his Voyages 

of Columbus, and still more elaborately described, 
if we recollect aright, by our own highly scientific 

Lieut. Maury, of the navy, who refers the phe- 

nomenon to the action of the Gulf stream—an eddy 

in the wave-ribbed Atlantic wastes, where the ocean 
waters never foam—where the winds make no cur- 
rent along the surface—where weeds, and wrecks, 
and the carcases of sea-mousters—after drifting— 
drifting from regions far remote, lie floating slug- 
gishly at last, as if in a stagnant pool. Year after 
year, as the slimy ooze thus thickens, it is believed 
to hold more and more upon its murky bosom, rare 
things of art, dropped from dissolving wrecks. 

Many a forgotten valuable will doubtless some day 

be there found safely encased, and unwound again 

to light from its sea-weed wrapping, its ocean 
cerements. 

When that pool shall be broken up, it will offer a 
curious similitude in the congeries of strange things 
turned up to the light of the moon, to American 
literature at the present day. By American litera- 
ture we mean not in this connection merely that 
produced by ourselves, but the literature of any 
country which meets in America an acceptance cha- 
racteristic of our countrymen. 

Will anybody deny that the essential doctrines of 
EMANvEL SwepENBoRG have been thus mixed up 
with literary slime and polemical sea-weed, till their 
vitality seemed passing into stagnation—water- 
sodden in the sea of oblivion, and apparently fast 
sinking into its silent depths? And now, though 
few of us can tell what part of SwepEensorG’s 
writings are worth preserving above the rest, is there 
not a quick and growing feeling among the American 
public, that they contain some of the rarest hints to 
struggling humanity which genius, learning, and 
piety have yet bequeathed to our race ? 

The question of SwepensorG being an impos- 
tor, if ever gravely entertained by critics of any 
weight, has long since been put at rest by the whole 
testimony of the man’s life ; but the question as to 
his sanity, we are afraid, must ever remain as dis- 
putable as that of HAMuer’s madness. We re- 
member, in early youth, reading in an odd volume 
of his works, his dramatic iaterviews with angels, 
with curious relish. But im our then ignorance of 
his system, we regarded them only as literary forms 
of promulgating speculations upon truth— mere 
forms, like Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, or 
Landor’s Conversations. Nor have we ever since 
taken the same satisfaction in ‘his writings after 
learning that the learned son of Bishop SweDBERG 
claimed to be a veritable spiritual Reporter—a pro- 
phet as well as an author. In the latter capacity, 
the first appearance of SwEDENBORG, or Swep- 
BERG, as he was then called, ere being ennobled, 
was in the year 1709; when, at the age of one-and- 
twenty, he published at Upsal, a critical disserta- 
tion, entitled An. Annei Seneca et Publii Syri 
Mimi, forsan et aliorum selecte sententie cum 
Annotationibus Erasmi et Greca Scalegeri, notis 





illustrate. This was followed in a subsequent 
year by a collection of Latin poems published at 
Skara, under the title of Ludus Heliconius sive 
carmina miscellanea que variis in locis cecinit Em. 
Swedberg. Rapidly following these came Essays 
and Remarks on questions in mathematics and 
physics, which he printed at Stockholm in the 
Swedish language, with the significant Latin title, 
Dedalus Hyperboreus. His vast attainments first 
sought in the University of Upsal, and afterwards 
enriched during four successive years in those of 
England, Holland, France, and Germany, now 
made him known for his learning throughout 
Christendc-n ; and at the early age of twenty-eight, 
he was invited by Cuarues XII. to fill the import- 
ant station of Assessor Extraordinary of the Board 
of Mines of Sweden; an appointment whose com- 
plimentary as well as substantial character was ren- 
dered still more marked by the offer of the king 
that the young scholar should make his selection 
between this office and a professorship in the Royal 
University of Upsal. 

SweEpDenboRG, whilenow brought into correspond- 
ence with all the most eminent scholars of Europe, 
with whom he shewed his skill in the Oriental and 
European languages, as well as the classic letters of 
antiquity, still pursued his researches in philosophy ; 
in all the branches of mathematics ; in natural his- 
tory and mechanics ; in anatomy, astronomy, and 
theology ; while at the same time his character as 
‘the man of duty’’—the public functionary who 
discharged with fidelity all the employments and 
requisitions of his office, the private citizen, reliable 
for every duty which appertains to a private station, 
became proverbial as combined in his person and 
character. And now, too, at the siege of Frede- 
rickshall, in 1718, he appears upon the scene of 
active life-as the practical engineer and mechanic. 
‘‘He contrived,”” says Sandel, ‘‘ to transport over 
valleys and mountains, by the help of machines of 
his own invention, two galleys, five large boats, and 
a sloop, from Stromstadt to Iderfjol, which divides 
Sweden from Norway towards the south ; that is to 
say, the distance of two.miles and a half. By this 
operation, the king found himself in a situation to 
carry on his plans; for under the cover of these 
galleys and boats, he transported on pontoons his 
heavy artillery, which it would have been impossi- 
ble to have conveyed by land, under the very walls 
of Frederickshall.’’ 

Again, in the printing office, with his MSS. he 

in the same year published ‘‘an Introduction to 
Algebra, under the title of Regel-Konsten; in 1719, 
a Proposal for fixing the value of the Coin, and de- 
termining the Measures, of Sweden, so as to sup- 
press Fractions, and facilitate Calculations ; and in 
the same year, a Treatise on the Position of the 
Earth and the Planets; with another on the Height 
of the Tides, and the greater Flux and Reflux of 
the Sea in former ages; with Proofs furnished by 
various appearances in Sweden.” 
In 1721, to gain a more thorough knowledge of 
metallurgy, he undertook a second course of travels 
through foreign countries, to examine their mines 
and smelting works. In this journey he acquired 
new stores of knowledge, and before the close of 
the year 1772 had enriched science with the follow- 
ing works :— 


1, A Prodromus for Sketch and Specimen] of a 
work on the.Principles of Natural Things, or New 
Attempts at explaining the Phenomena of Chemistry 
and Physics on Geometrical Principles. 2. New Ob- 
servations and Discoveries respecting Iron and Fire, 
especially respecting the Elementary Nature of Fire; 
with a new mode of constructing Chimneys. 3. A 
new Method of finding the Longitude of Places, 
either on Land or at Sea, by Lunar Observations. 
4. A*Mode for’ constructing Dry Docks for Shipping, 
in Harbours where there are no Tides. 5. A new 
Mode of constructing Dykes to exclude Inundations 
of the Sea or of Rivers. 6. A Mode of ascertaining, 
by Mechanical means, the qualities of Vessels of dif- 
ferent Constructions. 7. Miscellaneous Observations 
on Natural things, particularly on Minerals, Fire, 
and the Strata of Mountains. 


Seven volumes in all! An amazing fertility! 
In the years succeeding he divided his time and his 
occupations between the business of the Ro 
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finished his great work, entitled Opera Philosophica 
et Memoralia, in three folio volumes. 

‘About this time Swepenzore is believed, by 
some, to have had a direct revelation from the other 
world, while others, more sceptical, urge that from 
the time of completing this great folio work he pro- 
bably thought of applying his knowledge of the 
physical world, at once so vast and so minute, to 
matters of more subtle investigation. We now 
quote one of his countrymen, Mr. SANDEL, upon 
this supposed application of SweDENBoRG’s erudi- 
tion to the spirit secrets of the universe :— 


I think I shall not be mistaken if I assert that 
Swedenborg, from the time when he first began to 
think for himself, was animated by a secret fire, an 
ardent desire to attain to the discovery of the most 
abstract things; and that he thenceforward thought 
that he had obtained a glimpse of the means of ar- 
riving at his end. I think I am justified in this sup- 
position, on a comparison of his last works with his 
first, though they treat of very different subjects. 
He contemplated the great edifice of the universe in 
general. He afterwards examined such of its parts 
as come within the limits of our knowledge. He 
saw that the whole is arranged in a uniform order and 
governed by certainlaws. He took particular notice, 
in this immense machine, of everything that can be 
explained on mathematical principles. He doubted 
not that the Supreme Creator had arranged the whole, 
even to the most imperceptible. parts, in the most 
entire harmony and the most complete mutual agree- 
ment ; and this agreement, as a mathematical philo- 
sopher, he endeavoured to develop by drawing con- 
clusions from the smallest parts to the greatest, from 
that which is visible before our eyes to that which is 
scarcely discoverable even by the aid of optical glasses. 
He thus formed to himself a system founded upon a 
certain species of mechanism, and supported by 
reasoning—a system, the arrangement of which is so 
solid, and the composition so serious, that it claims 
and merits all the attention of the learned: as for 
others, they may do better not to meddle with it. 
According to this system, he explains all that the 
most certain facts and the soundest reasoning can 
offer to our meditations. If we dare not adopt the 
whole, there are at least many excellent things in it 
which we may apply toour use. But he went further : 
he wished to combine this system with religion. 
Happy are they who, in their investigations of the 
most sublime subjects, have been the least unintelli- 
gible! If, with the most profound knowledge, and 
with the greatest strength of intellect, they have not 
been able to avoid illusions and to attain the end pro- 
posed, they at least have struck out new paths for 
the exercise of our intellectual faculties; one idea 
leads to another ; and thus they have opened the way 
to discoveries of greater certainty. Even the searchers 
for the philosopher’s stone, if, after a!l their labours, 
they have not succeeded in making gold, have at 
least enriched chemistry with many valuable dis- 
coveries. 


The following enumeration of SweDENBORG’s 
subsequent writings, seems to prove that the vigour 
and fertility of his mind had by no means been ex- 
hausted by his previous productions :— 


1. Prodromus Philosophie Ratiocinantis de Infi- 
nito, de Causa Finali Creationis, et de Mechanismo 
Operationis Anime et Corporis. Printed at Dresden, 
in 1734. 2. Cconomia Regni Animalis. Printed 
at Amsterdam, in two parts; the first in 1740, and 
the second in 1741. 3. Regnum Animale. In three 
parts; two of which were printed at the Hague, in 
1744, and the third in London, in 1745. 4. De Cultu 
et Amore Dei. In two parts, London, 1745, 1. 
Arcana Ceelestia. In eight volumes, London, 1749 
to 1756. 2. De Ultimo Judicio et Babylonia De- 
structa. 3. De Celo et Inferno. 4. De Equo Albo 
de quo in Apocalypsi. 5. De Telluribus in Munda 
nostro Solari, seu Planetis, et de Telluribus in Ceelo 
Astrifero. 6. De Nova Hierosolyma et ejus Doctrina 
Ceelesti. These six works were all printed at London 
in 1758. 7. Doctrina Nove Hierosolyme de Do- 
mino. 8. Doctrina Nove Hierosolyme de Scriptura 
Sacra. 9. Doctrina Vite pro Nova Hierosolyma. 
10. Doctrina Nove Hierosolyme de Fide. 11. Con- 
tinuatio de Ultimo Judicio, et de Mundo Spirituali. 
12. Sapientia Angelica de Divino Amore et de Di- 
vina Sapientia. These six works were all printed at 
Amsterdam in 1763. 13. Sapientia Angelica de Di- 
vina Providentia. Amsterdam, 1764. 14. Apo- 
calypsis Revelata. Amsterdam, 1766. 15. Delite 
Sapientise de Amore Conjugiali; et Voluptates In- 
sani de Amore Scortatorio. Amsterdam, 1768. 
16. De Commercio Anime et Corporis. London, 
1769, 17, Summaria Expositio Doctrine Nove Ec~ 
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clesie. Amsterdam, 1769. 
Religio. Amsterdam, 1771. 19, Coronis seu Ap- | we make the following extracts :— 

pendix ad Veram Christianam Religionem. 1780. | J 

20. Summaria Expositio Sensus Interni Librorum | ! would not have deprived myself so long of the 
Propheticorum Verbi Veteris Testamenti, necnon et | honour and pleasure of obeying the request of a lady, 
Psalmorum Davidis. 1784. 21. Apocalypsis Ex- who is the ornament of her sex, in communicating 
plicata secundum Sensum Spiritualem. Four the desired information, if I had not deemed it ne- 
volumes, 1785, 1786, 1788, and 1789, 22. Index | cessary previously to inform myself thoroughly con- 


Rerum in Apocalypsi Revelata. 1813. 23. Index| cerning the subject of your request. Permit me, 


Verborum, Nominum, et Rerum, in Arcanis Ceeles- | gracious lady, to justify my proceedings in this mat- | 


tibus. 1815, 24. Adversaria in Libros Levitici, | ter, inasmuch as it might appear that an erroneous 
Numerorum et Deuteronomii. 1841. There was | pinion had induced me to credit the various rela- 
also printed in 1784 a small posthumous work, or | tions concerning it without careful examination. I 
rather fragment, entitled, Clavis Hieroglyphica Ar- | @M not aware that anybody has ever perceived in me 
canorum Naturalium et Spiritualiam, per viam Re- | a0 inclination to the marvellous, or a weakness ap- 








presentationem et Correspondentiarum, 


Of these writings the majority are admitted, by 
the religious followers of Swedenborg, to be strictly 
of a theological character. And Dr. Taper, of 
Tubingen, makes the following reply to Mr. San- 
PEL’S theory, as to the mode in which the views 
they unfold were eliminated :— 


Swedenborg did not publish what he has written 
respecting the spiritual world as things concluded from 
what is visible, or the natural world, respecting what 
is invisible, or the spiritual world, but he published 
them as ‘* matters of fact from what he heard and saw 
in the spiritual world.’’ This he has declared in the 
titles of several of his works. His assertion was, 
that the Lord had mercifully opened the sight of his 
spirit, so that he could, ina state of perfect wakeful- 
ness, associate with spirits and angels, and thus, 
from experience, he became acquainted with the na- 
ture of the spiritual world, its relation to the natural 
world, and the state of men after death. Every man, 
he states, has, in his material body, a spiritual body, 
for ‘‘ there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body’’ (1 Cor. xv.) ; the organs of which are the 
only ground of al! sensations, since the material body 
in itself has no sensation, but is only the instrument 
by which the spirit, that is, the man himself, has 
communication with the material world. In the 
spiritual world the spiritual body sees, hears, feels, 
&e.—in short, is in the perfect enjoyment of all the 
senses in a far more exquisite degree than in the ma- 
terial body. ‘These spiritual organs can, when it 
pleases the Lord, be opened before death, and man 
then can come into communication with spirits and 
angels, and see the objects of the spiritual world, all 
of which, as being from the sun of the spiritual world, 
are not material, but substantial. Thus, the spiritual 
sight of the prophets and apostles was opened when 
they saw, in vision, the things they describe, as 
Zechariah, Ezekiel, Daaiel, &c. and especially John 
in the Apocalypse : all the objects they saw were not 
material, but spiritual; for there are spiritual sub- 
stances as well as material; but spiritual objects are 
not, like material objects, subject to mechanical and 
chemical laws, nor to the conditions of time and 
space, but they are subject to pure spiritual laws, and 
precisely correspond to the states of the spiritual 
inhabitants, and thus represent the state of their 
affections and thoughts, of their real life, whether 
good or evil. What, therefore, Swedenborg describes 
as facts concerning the spiritual world and the states 
of departed spirits must not be considered, according 
to M. Sandel’s supposition, as conclusions drawn 
from visible, or material things, respecting iavisible 
or spiritual things, but as realities perceived in spi- 
ritual light by his spiritual senses, and communicated 
to the world to promote the wisdom, happiness, and 
salvation of mankind. The things, which Sweden- 
borg describes as facts and realities, which he heard 
and saw in the spiritual world, will be seen, attested, 
and proved by the examination and testimony of the 
celebrated German philosopher, Kant, and others 
cavely worthy of credit, which will be adduced fur- 

er on. 


The high and varied testimony here challenged by 
Dr, TaFet, and as afterwards produced in several 
European publications, has been collated with great 
care by Dr. Busu, in the volume before us, of 
which it forms decidedly the most interesting part ; 
being refreshing to all pious lovers of the marvel- 
lous as any ghost story that made their hair creep 
with pleasurable terror in their urchinhood. The 
testimony of Kanr is so often referred to, that our 
readers may be willing to have here an extract from 
his letter to Madame de Knostock. This lady, 
afterwards widow of Lieut. Gen. KitneGsPorn, 
having written to the celebrated German metaphy- 
sician ing SwEDENBORG’s communications 
with the world of spirits, Kant replied in a letter 





proaching to credulity. So much is certain, that, 
| notwithstanding all the narrations of apparitions and 
| visions concetning the spiritual world, of which a 

great number of the most probable are known to me, 
| I have always considered it to be most in agreement 
| with the rule of sound reason, to incline to the nega- 
tive side: not as if I had imagined such a case to he 
| impossible, although we know very little concerning 
| the nature of a spirit, but because the instances are 

not in general sufficiently proved. There arise, 
| moreover, from the incomprehensibility and inutility 
| of this sort of phenomena, too many difficulties ; and 
| there are, on the other hand, so many proofs of de- 
| ception, that I have never considered it necessary to 
| suffer fear or dread to come upon me, either in the 
| cemeteries of the dead, or in the darkness of night. 
This is the position in which my mind stood for a 
long time, until the accounts of Swedenborg came to 
my notice. 

These accounts I have received from a Danish 
officer, who was formerly my friend, and attended my 
lectures ; and who, at the table of the Austrian am- 
bassador, Deitrichstein, at Copenhagen, together 
with several other guests, read a letter which the 
ambassador had lately received from Baron de Lut- 
zow, the Mecklenberg ambassador at Stockholm, in 
which he says that he, in company with the Dutch 
ambassador, was present, at the Queen of Sweden’s 


Swedenborg, which your ladyship will undoubtedly 
have heard. The authenticity thus given to the 
account surprised me. For it can scarcely be be- 
lieved, that one ambassador should eommunicate a 
piece of information to another for public use, which 
related to the queen of the court where he resided, 
and which he himself, together with a splendid com- 
pany, had the opportunity of witnessing, if it were 
not true. Now, in order not to reject blindfold the 
prejudice against apparitions and visions by a new 
prejudice, I found it desirable to inform myself as to 
the particulars of this surprising transaction. I ac- 
cordingly wrote to the officer I have mentioned, at 
Copenhagen, and made various inquiries respecting it. 
He answered that he had again had an interview con- 
cerning it with the Count Dietrichstein; that the 
affair had really taken place in the manner described, 
and that Professor Schlegel, also, had declared to hin 
that it could by no means be doubted. * * * But 
the following occurrence appears to me to have the 
greatest weight of proof, and to set the assertion 
respecting Swendenborg’s extraordinary gift out of 
all possibility of doubt. In the year 1756, when 
Swedenborg, towards the end of September, on Satur- 
day, at four o’clock, p.m. arrived at Gottenburg from 
England, Mr. William Castel invited him to his 
house, together with a party of fifteen persons. About 
six o’clock Swedenborg went out, and after a short 
interval, returned to the company, quite pale and 
alarmed. He said that a dangerous fire bad just 
broken out in Stockholm, at the Sudermalm (Got- 
tenburg is about fifty miles from Stockholm), and that 
it was spreading very fast. He was restless, and 
went out often. He said that the house of one of his 
friends, whom he named, was already in asbes, and 
that his own was in danger. At eight o’clock, after 
he had been out again, he joyfully exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank 
Gop! the fire is extinguished, the third door from 
my house.’’ This news occasioned great commotion 
throughout the whole city, and particularly among 
the company in which he was. It was announced to 
the governor the same evening. On the Sunday 
morning Swedenborg was sent for by the governor, 
who questioned him concerning the disaster. Swe- 
denborg described the fire precisely, how it had 
begun, and in what manner it had ceased, and how 
long it had continued. On the same day the news 
was spread through the city, and as the gover- 
nor had thought it worthy of attention, the con- 
sternation was considerably increased; because 
many were in trouble on account of their friends 
and property, which might bave been involved in 
the disaster. On the Monday evening a messen- 
ger arrived at Gottenburg, who was despatched 





residence, at the extraordinary transaction respecting | 


ed 


18. Vera Christiana | dated Kinigsberg, August 10th, 1758, from which | during the time of the fire. In the letters brought 


by him, the fire was described precisely in the manner 
| stated by Swedenborg. On the Tuesday morning the 
| royal courier arrived at the Governor’s, with the 
| melancholy intelligence of the fire, of the loss which 

it had occasioned, and of the houses it had damaged 

and ruined, not in the least differing from that which 

Swedenborg had given immediately it had ceased ; 
| for the fire was extinguished at eight o’clock. 

What can be brought forward against the authen. 
ticity of this occurrence? My friend, who wrote 
| this to me, has not only examined the circumstances 
of this extraordinary case at Stockholm, but also, 
about two months ago at Gottenburg, where he is 
acquainted with the most respectable houses, and 
where he could obtain the most authentic and com- 
plete information ; as the greatest part of the inha- 
bitants, who are still alive, were witnesses to the 
memorable occurrence.—I am, with profound rever- 
ence, &ec. &c. EMANUEL Kant. 


Kant’s evidence, as here given, would be ruled 
out in a court of law; and the testimony of 
Westey, of Oseruin, and other men of excel- 
lence and celebrity, whose opinions are here ad- 
duced, would be equally inadmissible as regular 
affidavits: being, for the most part, only ‘‘ hearsay 
evidence,”’ that is, convictions founded upon the 
testimony of others. Still, there are other kinds of 
testimony equally convincing to some minds as that 
which is required in a court of legal evidence. The 
learned and excellent editor has brought this together 
with equal candour and industry in the volume 
before us, and its examination will be found very 
interesting by those who have aturn for such in. 
vestigations. 








ART. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tuer annual exhibition of this society, now having 
the dignity of a royal charter, was opened to private 
view on the Ist of April, and is now before the 
public. Of the general character of the present 
year’s productions we are inclined to say that it is 
an improvement upon that of any of its predeces- 
sors. There is not only more of excellence, but a 
greater amount of ability in the aggregate. As 
usual, landscape holds the first place ; in historical 
composition there is nothing worthy of note; of 
domestic themes, so peculiarly English, there are 
more than usual, and these manifesting signs of 
progress both in design and execution. 

Pyne is magnificent, and ANTHONY surpasses 
himself. We have never seen Boppincron more 
true or ALLEN more perfect. CxinT has produced 
some of the finest effects of Danny ; and Dicxsre, 
if he has not equalled his admirable Launce of last 
year, has produced pictures which mark him as a 
man of true genius. We will now walk leisurely 
round the rooms, and notice in detail the most re- 
markable of the pictures that grace the walls; con- 
tinuing our commentary from number to number 
until the whole has been reviewed. 

We begin with the first in the catalogne—Our 
Saviour, by Count D’Orsay,—a picture upon 
which the eye is sure to dwell, because with many 
defects of form there is an expression in the face 
that forcibly reminds us of some of the most famous 
productions of the old masters. There is more 
genius in this work than in any previous effort of 
the Count, and it may fairly claim a high place 
among the art of our time. 

No. 7. The Prison Door, by Mrs. Macteop, is 
interesting from the earnestness with which the 
woman kneels and listens for the fond familiar voice 
or step of him she loves, who is mercilessly shut up 
within those massive doors. The shadow falls finely 
across her face. 

An English River Scene, by Tennant (No. 11) 
is thoroughly English, in hue, in atmosphere, in 
grouping. ~ 

Equally truthful is LaNcAsTER’s sketch On the 
Coast of Havre (No, 12); the water is crisp, rest- 
less, and transparent. 

Bateman’s Chip of the Old Block (No. 17) is 
one of his happy pictures of animal life. A wiry 
old terrier teaches her impudent offspring to toss a 
rat, and the puppy looks proud at the feat, while 
his mother looks applause, 
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The next picture that attracts us is one of the | the rich blue of the Italian lake, and the cloud-like 
finest and most covetable in the exhibition. It is | aspect of the distant Alps, and the dreaminess of 


from the full, rich, and bold pencil of ANrHony. 

The Hay-Cart, Showery Weather (No. 27). | 
Some will call it too glowing, others too sketchy; 
to us it appears a veritable transcript of nature, 
which has more colour than any brush can pourtray, 
and never such outlines as painters trace. The 
beeches are reflecting light from every leaf; the 
hay-cart is fragrant with its burden; the stream 
over which it is passing laughs in the sun; that 
long shady lane, with the village in the far distance, 
is the very perfection of ‘‘ the green light’ of 
summer as it comes through a canopy of leaves. 
This is a picture which the more it is looked at the 
more it will be loved. Would that we could afford to 
become its owner and to set it in our library, where 
it should be ever before our eyes when we lift them 
from the page or the pen! 

Near it is one of Cirnt’s productions—Sunset on 
the Coast of Yorkshire (No. 30), of which for its 
rich tints Danpy might be proud, while we have 
the flatness and range of prospect which Crint 
knows so well how to paint. 

Another very fine landscape, where miles of 
country are presented and the eye can wander about 
and find new objects to interest for hours, as in 
nature, is ALLEN’s largest and best picture (No. 31) 
entitled Rustic Conversation. 

Again a landscape—another English scene—a 
grove-like lane—a village church, with the groups 
waiting the beginning of the service—summer time, 
and all buried in foliage, and subdued in the sha- 
dows thrown by the majestic trees—is Bopp1Nne- 
ton’s Shiplake Church on Sunday Morning (No. 
37). 

The portraits are few, and of these only two or 
three are worthy of commendation. The best is 
that of William Mackenzie, Esq. by Inuiper. It 
is a work of uncommon merit, very unpretending, 
but very trathful. 

W. Grit has a clever cabinet picture, Preparing 
for May Day (No. 47). A little girl is being 
wreathed with roses, while her brother stands by 
holding the maypole. Its worth lies in its minute- 
ness of drawing, in which it rivals a Dutch picture. 
Each rose is perfect, and the broken jug on the floor 
isa marvel. Lance never did a better thing than 
that. 

The eye is now attracted to a grand picture, 
which TurNeR in his better days would not 
have been ashamed to own. It is by Pyne (No. 
58), Entrance to the Menai Straits. The sun is 
setting—a storm is passing away—the various 
lights and shades of cloud and sunshine, evening 
and shower, water and land, are wonderfully com- 
mingled. The rocks are peeping through the 
mist, the waves sparkle here and there, the atmo- 
spere is palpable, the clouds are real, and, as you 
gaze, the whole vast range of landscape comes out 
and fills your mind; but it has been rather sug- 
gested than represented. It is a grand work of a 
great artist. 

Next to it stands another of CuinT’s realities, 
Hampstead Heath at Sunset, full of colour, and 
catching every one of the varied tints of that pic- 
turesque locality. 

A strange production is Parpow’s Departure 
of Gulliver from the Island of Houghnhms. The 
attempt to give a talking aspect to the horses is a 
failure. The principal speaker is a deformity, and 
the want of nature in the subject is not compen- 
sated by truthfulness of the artist. 

A delicious picture is Boppineton’s Shades of 
Evening (No. 81). The little lake is already in 
gloom, while the range of rocks above is glowing in 
the light of the setting sun. We have witnessed 
such a scene in nature, but we never remember to 
have seen it so perfectly embodied in painting. 

Mr. Baxter’s Kate Kearney (No. 83), a fancy 
portrait, is a charming face, exquisitely depicted. 

Novel in its subject, and ably executed, is Woon- 
warp’s Pack Disturbed (No. 106). A goat climb- 
ing a crag has come suddenly upon a pack of grouse, 
who are running in terror from their visitor, who 
seems almost as surprised as themselves. 

No. 108 is another of Pyne's noble views— 
Palanza, on the Lago Maggiore, He has caught 


the town that sleeps in the noontide below. 

Dicxsex next attracts us by his Julian and 
Fenella (No. 113)—a scene from Peverel of the 
Peak. He has embodied the ideal of the dwarfish 
girl with her keen black eyes and sensitive little face. 

A large picture by CLater, The Merry-making 
(No, 127), attracts but does not detain the eye. It 
is wretchedly stiff. All the figures are in attitude, 
as if they were forming a tableau vivant—or 
rather as if they had been painted from lay figures. 
We venture to say that no couple ever danced in 
the attitudes of that happy pair who fill the promi- 
nent place in the group. The same objection applies 
to Saurer’s Trial of Socrates (No, 142), only that 
here there is a want of animation instead of an ex- 
cess of it. Blocks are as bad as posture-masters in 
a picture. 

Price has presented, in No. 146, a Scene on 
Hardangerfiord in Norway, and if only as a remi- 
niscence of a country from which we do not re- 
member to have seen any transcripts by our artists, 
although every other has been explained, we should 
give it a hearty welcome. But it has merits asa 
work of art which claim attention to it from the 
visitor. 

ANTHONY again offers a very large picture, The 
Village Green (No. 152). It is a very extraordi- 
nary picture : entirely original in its conception and 
execution. Opinions will probably vary as to 
the degree of success which has attended the bold 
experiment, but for our own part we heartily 
congratulate Mr. ANTHONY upon the triumph he 
has achieved. Startling as are the contrasts of shade 
and hue, they are true to nature. The figures on 
which the sunlight falls are rightly represented, as 
made indistinct by the glow, and almost spiritual. 

Mr. Hassetv’s landscape, The Old Tile Kilns 
at Aldershot, Hants (No. 167), deserves commen- 
dation, and will reward a few minutes’ inspection. 

A large picture by Desangaus, at the end of the 
room, Elijah invoking the Fire from Heaven, has 
some merit. The figure of the prophet is fine, and 
the audience are skilfully grouped: the colouring, 
though rich, is not extravagant. 

But we cannot accord so much praise to its 
neighbour, Latitia’s Victim of Sin and Death 
(No. 197). The allegory needs the description in 
the catalogue to be understood, and that should not 
be. The best figure is the angel of darkness. But, 
in truth, there is a want of spirituality about the 
whole picture which mars its effect. 

Last in this room that claims notice is CLATER’s 
Musidora (No. 208). It is a nude—the flesh equal 
to Erry’s—the anatomy perfect. 

We have but inspected the Great Room yet; the 
others must be reserved for future examination. 


—»— 


Tae Genoa CruciFix, aT THE CosMORAMA 
Rooms.—After long gazing and minute study of 
this admirable work of art, we have still found 
matter for increasing delight. To our judgment, 
the statue seems most wonderful—more approach- 
ing our ideal of the Saviour than any other of the 
many representations, whether on canvas or in 
marble, that we have ever seen. Let those who 
would have the highest sentiments of reverence and 
devotion, gratitude and love, kindled within them, 
study closely, and alone if they can, the power of 
concentrated but calm suffering, the serenity of 
perfect resignation, the peace of divine forgiveness 
and meek triumph, with the ‘ beauty of holiness,’’ 
and the “‘ hope full of immortality’ entwined upon 
that godlike brow. There is a positive blessing in 
leaving the noisy streets of a city and the selfish 
turmoil of the world, to stand in such a presence, 
and yield ourselves to the associations and in- 
fluences of that mightiest and holiest of all scenes. 

—_—. 

STAINED Griass.—We have been much gratified 
by the inspection of some specimens of stained glass 
by Mr. E. B. Lamb, intended for the windows of a 
small private chapel in Scotland, designed and 
erected by him. Having given his attention very 
successfully to a branch of ornamentation now con- 
sidered almost indispensable for the Gothic style, Mr. 





Lamb possesses, as an able practical architect, a 
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great advantage over those who are either architects 
only—and must, therefore, trust to the taste and in- 
telligence of others for embellishment of the kind in 
their buildings—or else are glass-painters only, and 
therefore do not sufficiently understand how to make 
their work contribute to. general architectural effect. 
The windows alluded to are unusually tastefully com - 
posed designs, and though rich in brilliant hues, are 
free from anything like gaudiness. The colours are 





peculiar breadth, and mutually relieve each other~a 
very important point in this species of art, which is 
seldom sufficiently attended to, and sometimes wholly 
disreg arded. 
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St. Paul: an Oratorio. By F. MenpELssoun 
Bartnotpy. Nos. II. and III. Novello. 
Judas Maccabeus. Nos. 1X. and X. G. Vincent 
Novello. 

THE previous numbers of neither of these publica- 
tions being sent, and odd numbers being worthless, 
we should not have noticed them but for the respect 
we feel for the enterprise of Mr. Novetto, and 
our anxiety to aid by all means in our power the 
success of the valuable series of oratorios which 
he has given to the public at a price that ena- 
bles the most humble lover of sacred music to 

possess these treasures. 

—_~>—-. 
The Musical Times, for March and April. 

WE are pleased to perceive that this useful periodi- 

cal is to be enlarged, so as to contain more music 

and more letter-press. The numbers before us 
present ‘‘The Red-Cross Knight ’’ and a collection 
of anthems, besides all the musical intelligence of 
two months, for threepence ! 

—_—@—. 

Wood's Edition of the Songs of Scotland, Edited 
by G. F. Granam. Nos. 13 and 14. Wood 
and Co. Edinburgh. 

In noticing the previous numbers of this publica- 

tion, we have had occasion to observe that it is one 

of most valuable contributions to the musical 
library which has appeared for tnany years. Not 
only is the music carefully edited, but it is selected 
with great taste, and the interest is enhanced by the 
addition of copious notes, which give the origin 
and history of each of the songs. Among the con- 
tents of the two numbers before us we observe, — 

‘Auld Lang Syne,” ‘‘ Highland Mary,’’ ‘‘ Gilde- 

roy,’ ‘The Gloomy Night is Gathering Fast,’’ 

‘*Mary’s Dream,” ‘‘Get up and Bar the Door,’ 

‘* Are ye sure the News is True ?”’ 

_—_— oS 

The Celebrated French Republican Airs. Trans- 
lated by JosepH Oxtver, Esq. and arranged by 
Georce J.O.Attman. London: Lewis and 
Co. 

WE regret to learn that Mr. ALLMAN has retired 

from the editorship of the Musical Bouquet, which 

had improved so wonderfully under his manage- 
ment. He is now devoting himself to independent 
works. The three famous Parisian airs, ‘‘ The 

Marseillaise Hymn,’’ ‘‘ Mourir pour la Patrie,”’ 

and ‘‘ La Parisienne,’’ have been here arranged by 

him with much taste. 


‘* Can a Bosom so Gentle Remain.’’ Words by 
Snenstone. A Glee for Five Voices, by Miss 
Laura W. Barker. London: Novello. 

Snenstone’s lyric has been set to a very appro- 

priate strain by Miss Barker. There is spirit and 

originality in this glee. 


AGNIFICENT IVORY STATUE.— 

THE GENOA CRUCIFIX.—This remarkable 
work of art, unanimously pronounced by the higoest autho- 
rities to be one of the most perfect and beau productions 
of modern times, is now exhibiting for a short time at the 
COSMORAMO ROOMS, 209, REGENT-STREET. Ad- 
mission One Shilling. Visitors receive, gratis, a phiet 
containing a detailed account of its singular origin, and a 
portrait of the artist monk, Fra Carlo Pesenti. 
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THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 


AMUSEMENTS. 





THE Opgras.—A few days will restore JENNY 
Linp, and the rushes and ‘crushes which last year 








made a visit to her Majesty’s Theatre a sort of 


so artistically arranged as to display themselves with 
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martyrdom of pleasure. We are glad of it, because 
with her will come, we hope, some other music than 
that of VeRrpI, which has been stunning the ear 
throughout the season, with few intermissions. But 

we presume that Mr. LuMLry estimates the opera- | 
going public better than we can pretend to do, and that | 
he knows how much more attractive to pretenders to | 
taste (which are the vast majority of those who talk 
rapturously about music) is novelty than excellence. 
The last new opera is as necessary as the last new 
novel, and managers must not be blamed for catering 
rather for their audiences than for their critics. But 
luckily JENNY Linp dislikes VERDI; her tastes are 
for the music that has genius in it, therefore we may 
hope that for her sake the works of genius will again 
be tolerated. We shall look with interest to the 
announcements of the next fortnight. At Covent 
Garden the full forces are already arrayed, and very 
powerful they are. Grist and TAMBURINI, AL- 
BONI, PERSIANI, and RONCONT, are a host such as 
no stage in Europe has ever seen assembled in one 
group. Semiramide has combined every possible at- 
traction of exquisite music perfectly performed, a fine 
orchestra, and a complete chorts. We note also a 
manifest improvement in the department of the 
ballet, which last year was so defective that it 
would have been better to have abandoned it alto- 
gether than thus to have forced a comparison with 
its rival, where ballet reigned supreme. FLORA 
FaBBRIs has given to it new life, and the management 
has prudently directed particular attention to the 
details of this necessary portion of an evening’s enter- 
tainment, and the result of this combination of excel- 
lences is such as might have been anticipated. The 
house is nightly crowded, aad the losses of the last 
season promise to be amply compensated by the gains 
of this. 

Drury-LANE.—FRANCONI is delighting the 
lovers of horsemanship with morning and evening 
performances, and attracting old as well as young to 
bis circus, All who have not been should hasten to 
this scene of cheerfulness and fan—of agility and 
strength. 

HAYMARKET.—Preparatory to Easter there has 
been here, as elsewhere, a cessation of novelty. The 
pieces noticed in our last are still enjoying a deserved 
popularity. 

THE Princess’s THEATRE.—Mr. Macreapy’s 
engagement is drawing to a close. Let there be no 
time lost by the visitor, for he is about to retire from 
the stage altogether. 

ADELPHI.—The drama noticed last week continues 
its attractions. 

Surrey THEATRE.—Mr. Ina ALDRIDGE, better 
known some ten or fifteen years ago as the ‘‘ African 
Roscius,’’ bas been playing a rouad of his favourite 
characters at this theatre. Mr. ALDRIDGE’s talent 
is peculiar, and rather forcibly displays itself in such 
parts as Mungo, Ginger Blue, The Black Doctor, &c. 
An addition has been made lately to the company, in 
the person of Mrs. GorRDON, a very intelligent actress, 
late of the Princess’s. The Englishman in India, cut 
down to a farce, has occupied a place in the bills 
during the week, Mrs. PHiILLtips and HAMMOMD 
filling the parts of Sally Scraggs and Tem Tape. Mrs. 
Puiciies’s excellent embodyment of the hoyden 
Sally well merited the hearty plaudits that it re- 
ceived. We had not before seen this lady in what, 
technically, may be termed a broad part ; her comedy 
is indeed of the richest and merriest description, 
without ‘‘o’erstepping the modesty of nature.” 
HamMonpD’s Tom Tape is a capital piece of acting, 
and ‘' hit’? the humour of a Surrey andience ‘* consi- 
derably hard,’’ as brother Jonathan would have it. 
An original drama, from the pen of Mrs. PHILLIPs, 
author of the successful burlettas, Bachelor’s Vow, 
and The King’s Choice, it is understood will shortly 
be produced. 

SADLER’s WELLS.—This theatre is now closed 
for the season, and it may be said, as regards the 
building itself, for ever, it being the intention of the 
spirited proprietors to raze the present edifice, and to 
erect a more commodious one on its site. It is dif- 
ficult to repress a feeling of regret that the walls 
which have rung with laughter at the mirth-provok- 
ing GRIMALDI (who was.himself once proprietor of 
the house), should be so doomed ; but it is necessary 
to go with the times. Messrs. PHELPs and Green- 
woop feel this, and it looks well that past suecesses 
have been solid ones, enabling them to meet the enor- 
mous outlay of such an undertaking: need it be said 
we wish them success ? 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPRY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
S1r,—lIf it be agreeable that I should offer, ia con- 





ther instances of the powers of this subject when under 
magnetic influence, I will produce some few more 
facts from her in support of the variety of phenomena 
we have witnessed. 

If I asked her to write a letter to her mother, she 
would do so with perfect ease, carefully re-reading 
it, and correcting any little inaccuracies in the cha- 
raeters, and only requiring my assistance in the seal- 
ing the letter. The following is a copy of one of her 
letters :— 

‘My dear mother,—This comes with my kind 
love to you, in hopes it will find you well, as it leaves 
me at present. My dear mother, I bave seen that 
lady that I told you about, and she has magnetised 
me, and now I can see to sew without my glasses. 

‘* T remain your loving daughter, 

“ Bath, Sept. 28.” “ B. O.? 

This letter may be of no further use than to shew 
the recollection of her normal condition, and confirm- 
ing the remedy. 

{f I attempted to leave the room, her uneasiness 
was so extreme she would use violent efforts to 
reach me, sometimes forgetting the doors or other 
obstacles, and calling out iu a most troubled tone, 
and upbraiding me for leaving her. She said she 
could not live if I left her. 

With sympathy of taste, her sensitiveness is carried 
almost beyond any I have before seen. One evening 
my friends were taking some brandy and water; I 
had become very tired, from my attendance upon her 
for several hours, and accepted a glass from a friend, 
not thinking about my patient at the moment; but 
directly I tasted it—before I had taken but a very 
small quantity—her nose became very red ; she threw 
about her arms, und sighed deeply, saying, ‘‘ Well, 
how came I to be so tipsy? I never was intoxicated 
in my life; but now, oh dear, I am sotipsy. How 
horrid itis! There—hold me—I don’t know what 
I am about.’’ It was quite absurd to see the reality 
of her state. I did all I could to assure her she 
would soon recover; while the astonishment of the 
room was between pity and laughter and contempt. 
She actually became very sick, and the reeling state 
she was in was a most singular proof of the etfect of 
the brandy I had taken overcoming her. Some who 
were present were disgusted, and declared it was a 
hoax. But, after atime, I brought her about under 
veneration. She would retain any flavour upon 
waking. One evening she said she had been eating 
oysters, which was the case, as | had taken oysters. 
This evening she woke with ‘‘her mouth full of 
brandy.”’ 

But now to offer another feature. She enters a 
most beautiful sunlight when she is left to rest 
quietly without interruptions of questions. This 
light, she says, is not like a sunlight—it is brighter, 
purer, and rarer than any light she could find words 
to explain. It is almost too bright for her to be in 
—but it sheds itself around and about brighter and 
brighter the more she can look into it. She says 
that a number of beautiful beings traverse about in 
this light. 

I asked her what was their object? She said they 
were carrying messages, 

I asked her if she knew the countenances of any of 
them ? 

This astonished her for some time ; when she said 
‘No, she thought she had never seen any one at all 
like them before; that they had human figures and 
faces, but were so bright and so beautiful.’’ 

This light she frequently enters ; but we have not 
yet elicited any fact that we could reduce to any 
known utility. 

One evening she wished our medical friend to try 
to magnetise an invalid who was in the room with us. 
She watched with great interest and in silence, till 
she said there was this same sunlight spread all over 
these two individuals—very bright—and that there 
was a glorious figure, all glowing in silvery white- 
ness, just watching over them, and some very white 
doves or birds wafting to and fro. 

This vision she recollected when she awoke ; and 
this is the only instance of her recalling any of the 
feelings of the abnormal state. 

With this invalid she sees this light. She says, 
* His thoughts have a shine round them as if he were 
happy—like the sun shining over him. There is the 
eye I saw last night—the same dark beautiful eye— 
looking down upon him, He won’t go yet; he will 
rise up again. He is a very close man, but he looks 
now as if he wanted to be communicative. 

I asked her which part of his head he thought upon. 

‘* He thinks all over there,” putting the palm of 
her hand on the roof of the head; ‘‘ I see books, ac- 
count-like. Am I right? Is he troubled about ac- 
counts ?” 

‘* Yes; you are right. Now look carefully, and 
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tell me if it is right he should pay the money.’’ 


as samen 








‘*T told you last night that there was something 
unjust ; but I can’t exactly see what it is. Can’t you 
help me ?”’ 

** Yes; I will help you. Now the question for you 
to study is, whether he should send the money or 
not.’ 

‘*T see his mind; his thoughts are tosend it. His 
brother’s thoughts are with his thoughts. I see 
them together. I don’t mean that his brother is here 
with him, but I see their two minds together. Do 
you understand me ?”’ 

‘Yes; I know what you mean. Mr. 
ther’s thoughts are more to send it than Mr. 
but let him wait a day or two.” 

‘* But suppose there is dishonour or any trouble 
in consequence.”’ 

‘* He had better not send the money to-night. 
Can you go to and look into the thoughts of 
the party concerned about this money ?’’ 

** Yes I will go—when am I to go?—To—to the— 
Oh, is it far?—which way am I to go—the same 
way I went last night ?’’ 

‘* Yes some part of the way, but it is much fur- 
ther—about thirty miles.’ 

‘* You'll tell me if I am right, wont you ?’’ (Silence 
for about five minutes.) 

‘* Are there any cows there 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Ts it a field-like—and gravel walks ?’’ 

se Yes.”’ 

‘* Now where did you say I was to go ?”’ 

** To the , to see the reverend gentleman.” 

‘Qh, I am in a large house—old-fashioned win- 
dows—about tbree stories high. Is that it? I see 
nice drapery and pictures—a landscape; now I am 
in such a nice large room, and such a nice carpet. 
There are such nice things on the table. How J 
should like to have some. Am I right? is this the 
place I am to go in?” 

‘* Why you are afraid of being in such a fine place. 
You need not mind—”’ 

‘*No Iam not afraid. I have been in many such 
fine places—Old-fashioned farniture—Several people 
—all together.’’ 

‘* Are they at dinner?’ (8 o'clock.) 

‘« No, it looks more like dessert.’’ 

‘* Is the wine passing about ?’’ 

‘* No, it smells more like coffee. 1 see the cups 
plain enough. They look so cheerful: now I shall 
look for the gentleman I came to see. There he sits 
at the head of the table. Now I’ve gothim. I shall 
soon get at his thoughts.’’ (Silence.) 

‘* Well, what about the money ?”’ 

‘‘He is not thinking about money. He is 
merry with his company. I think I counted eight 
with him. His thoughts look as if he meant to have 
the money. Heis a kind man. He is not against 
Mr. . Mr. had better write a kind 
note—that’s the best plan—first. There—now I am 
so tired going such a long way. I must go fo sleep.” 

She then settles herself for a nap—and in a short 
time is ready and able to undertake another jour- 
ney. She has given us so many examples of this 
power of finding people and places, that it might be 
well to give one or two where she reads events in 
second persons—through the one she is looking at. 

But I fear I have nearly exceeded the limits allowed, 
and will reserve any other instance for a future op- 
portunity. I am, Sir, yours, &e. 

45, New King-street, LAVINIA JONES. 
Bath. 
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Births, Marriages, and Beats. 


BIRTH. 
Mi Ton, the Viscountess, on the 31st ult. at Milton, Peter. 


horough, of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 

Dunkin, Edwin, Esq. F.R.A.S. of the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich, to Maria, eldest daughter of Samuel Joseph 
Hadlow, ong of Peckham-grove, Camberwell, on the 4th 
inst, at St. George’s, Camberwell. 

DEATHS, 

Guizot, Madame, on the 31st ult. at Pelham-crescent, 
Brompton, aged 83. 

Hoae, Edward, esq. M.D. on the 12th ult. at Chester, aged 
65. Dr. Hogg formerly resided at Hendon, in Middlesex. 
Subsequently he travelled over much of Europe and Asia, 
made considerable antiquarian researches, and eventually 
gaye to the world some interesting volumes, entitled 
oF Hogg’s Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jeru- 

” 
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Meyrick, Sir Samuel Rush, K.H., LL.D, on the 2nd inst. 
at his seat, Goodrich-court, Herefordshire, aged 64. 

Poo.ey, the Rev. David, M.A. Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Oundle, Northamptonshire, on the 9th inst. 
aged 33. 

Russe Lt, the Right Rev, M. LL.D. &e. Bishop of Glas- 
gow, on the 2nd inst. at Summerfield, Leith. 

Simpson, Charles, esq. late of Carlisle-street, Soho, artist, 








on the 28th ult, aged 35, 





THE CRITIC. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. |course of signature—will shortly be presented to 
—_ | Lord John Russell, praying the Crown to issue a 

GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. _ commission for inquiry into the state and manage- 
Tue library of the King and Queen of the French ment of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
at Neuilly amounted to fourteen thousand volumes, |-—— Sir John Richardson and Dr. Rae left Liver- 
and about twelve thousand of these have escaped pool on Saturday week by the steamer for New 
the devastation of the chateaun.—The Academy of | York. On reaching the latter city they will pro- 
Sciences has elected the Rev. Henry Moseley, | ceed northward with the greatest possible expedi- 
F.R.S. one of its corresponding members, in the | tion ; and, should no unforeseen accident occur, will, 
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ASSAFRAS.CHOCOLATE— 

Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 

RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 

the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the st h) most invalid aire 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary b 











place vacated by M. de Wiebeking. By a re- 
cent resolution of the Zoological Society, the public 
will be admitted to the gardens in the Regent’s | 
Park on Mondays, after the 10th of April, on pay- | 
ment of sixpence ; children on all days but those of 
promenades at sixpence.—— At a recent sale at | 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s, a signature of | 
Dryden’s (‘‘ J. Dryden’’ only) to an Exchequer | 
doctiment brought 1/. 17s. A short note of Ed- | 
ward Cave, the first editor of the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, sold for 15s. 
letters written by David Garrick to his father and | 
his brother Peter, sold together for 1107. They are | 
to be published, it is said. A short account of 
Henry Weber, partly in Sir Walter Scott’s hand- 
writing and partly in Mr. Huntley Gordon’s, sold | 
for 21. 2s. It was not signed, or it would have | 
sold for twice that sum, The memoir supplies an | 
omission in Mr. Lockhart’s entertaining ‘‘ Life,’”’— | 
for it tells us how Scott first became acquainted | 
with his future amanuensis. Weber, it appears. 
had sent ‘‘a long and curious dissersation on Sir 
Tristram ’’ to its editor,—which pleased Scott so 
much that he sought his acquaintance ; and finding | 
him needy procured him employment, first as a| 
mere amanuensis, and afterwards as editor of Ford | 
and of Beaumont and Fletcher. Weber went mad 
(the story is told at length in Lockhart), and was | 
obliged to live with a keeper in York. He par- | 
tially recovered,—and would occasionally write to | 
the kind and illustrious friend who had brought 
him into notice. One of Scott’s letters in reply 
was sold at the same sale. 

The John Bull newspaper has become the weekly 
organ of the Conservative party. The new pro- 
prietor and editor is Mr. Samuel Phillips, who for 
some time has been connected with the metropo- | 
litan press, and who has long enjoyed the entire 
confidence and respect of the party whose interests 
he advocates.———The directors of the Caledonian 
Society of London have commenced a subscription 
for the family of the deceased poet Thom, and have 
headed it with five guineas from the funds of the 
society.——Reports of the serious indisposition of | 
the poet Wordsworth are circulated.——It is pro- | 
posed to erect a monument to the memory of the 
late proprietor of the Times, Mr. Walter.——A | 
correspondent of a contemporary points out from 
last year’s estimates the various amounts received 
by certain officers connected with the different de- 
partments, contrasting the salaries received by per- 
sons whose duties require no education with the 
pay of men of high attainments. Thus, the door- 
keeper of the House of Commons receives 874/. per 
annum, while the Astronomer-Royal is paid 741. 
a year less; the Hydrographer of the Navy 
and the Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac 
having only 5007. per annum each. The mes- 
sengers and deliverers of the votes of Parlia- 
ment get 300/. a year a piece, which is more by 50/7. 
per annum than is paid to the professor of fortifi- 
cations at the Royal Military Academy ; more by 
607. per annum than is allowed to the senior assist- 
ant of the MS. department, British Museum ; and 
more by 90/. a year than the second assistant royal 
astronomer gets. The hall porter at the Admiralty 
has 160/. per annum, while the dole of the third 
assistant astronomer royal is 150/.a year.——A 
package of books has been forwarded by the Royal 
Society of Arts and Science at Amsterdam to his 
Excellency the Count Schimmelpenninck, the 
Netherlands minister at this Court, for the purpose 
of presentation.to the Royal Philosophical Socie- 
ties of Iwndon and Cambridge, and other learned 
institutions in England, and they will be delivered, 
with the sanction of the authorities, free of daty to 
the several institutions to which they are directed. 
———A memorial—already extensively signed by 
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names of weight in both universities, and still in 


in all probability, reach the mouth of the Macken- 
zie about the middle of August, and forthwith com- 
mence their search for Franklin and his party. 


t 
and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilieus. -It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula, 
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A vast quantity of ancient MSS. have been dis- 
covered in pulling down an old house near Newhaven. | 
They consist chiefly of diaries of the affairs of some | 
monastery, written in a legible hand, evidently about | 
the time of Henry VII. Amongst them are several | 
recipes, one of which ‘‘ How to byrn in the glasse | 


" : ' diverse payntes,’’and another, ‘The arte of makynge | Ladies 
Forty-eight unpublished | of fyne blacke incke,”’ besides many others, with a| PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 


singular jumble of superstitious forms in their con- 
coction, divested of which it may be the means of 
throwing some light on the materials used, which io 
many instances has baffled the ingenuity of modern 
artists, to discover. Many of these papers have been 
destroyed by the ignorance of those who first disco- 
vered them, but a few are in the hands of Mr. Har- 
rison, of 422 in the Strand, and who exhibits them 
to any one desirous of seeing them. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION.—Established by Royal Charter in the Reign 
of King George the First, a.p. 1720. 7, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Two-thirds of the Gross Profits are given to the Assured, 
the Corporation taking the remaining third, out of which 
they pay the expenses of carrying on this department, thus 
giving to the public all the benefits derived from Mutual 
Assurance, and all the security afforded by an old and 
opulent Corporation. 

Fire Insurances on every description of Property at Mode- 
rate Rates, and Marine Insurance at the Current Premiums. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 

AAciene fAD—Amongst a vast quantity 

recently discovered in an old house near Newhaven, 
one, now in possession of Mr. Harrison, of 422, Strand, was 
found to be a recipe for “‘ Makynge of Incke,’’ and supposed 
to be written by the Monks of some Monastery 400 years 
ago. This ‘‘ MONASTIC INK”? is prepared and sold only 
in bottles modelled from one found at the same time with 
~ MS. forming a curious figure inkstapd. Price 6d. and 
8d. each. 











TO THE CARPET TRADE. 

OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 
—The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 

beg'to inform the trade that their new patterns in Carpets and 
Seite-acens for the present season are now out, and will be 
found far superior to any they have hitherto produced, both 
in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re- 
spectable Carpet houses in London and the country. 

The Company deem it necessary to caution the public 
against parties who are selling an inferior description of 
goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison 
with their manufacture, either in style or durability; and 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 

urchasers, as the Company’s Carpets are all stamped at 
oo ends of the piece, ‘‘ Roya Victoria CARPETING, 
Lonpon,”’ with the Royal Arms in the centre. 

The Company’s Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, 
Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale warehouses 
only at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 

BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE. 
Rar were ee for = TEETH, me ape me) 
the choicest t recherché ingredients of the orien 
herbal, of incstionabe i in preserving and beautifying 
3 the Gums, and in giving sweet- 
ness and perfume to the Breath. It all tartarous 
adhesions to the teeth, and a like whiteness to 
the enamelled surface. Its ee pn and anti-scorbutic 
properties exercise a highly beneficial and salutary influence ; 
they arrest the further progress of decay of the Teeth, induce 
a healthy action of the Gums, and by confirming their adhe- 
sion to the Teeth, perpetuate effective and complete masti- 
cation ; the Breath also, from the salubrious and disinfect- 
ing qualities of the Odonto, attains a grateful sweetness and 
fragrance, 
he Proprietors of this Dentifrice pledge themselves that 
its efficacy in preserving and embellishing the Teeth far sur- 
passes any thing of the kind ever yet offered to the public, 
and has, in ¢ q , obtained its selection by her Ma- 
jesty the Queen, the Court and Royal Family of Great Bri- 
tain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CavTion.—To protect the public from fraud, the Hon. 
Commissioners have directed the Proprietors’ Name and 
Address, thus— 

‘A, ROWLAND AND SON, 
20, Hatton Garden,”’ 
To be engraved on the Government Stamp, which is affixed 
on each box. Sold by the Proprietors and by Chemists and 
Perfumers, 
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In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 


| the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, 


&e. and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. 


BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, 
TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre- 
vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, and 
and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM- 





simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
the dressyand worn without any uncomfortable 
constraint or impedi to ise. To Young 
Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im- 
mediately producing an evident IMPROVE- 
MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 
revent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS. 
2ASES ; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 
7 engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Readin 
fil) \, or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music,’ it 
/ | ‘is found to be invaluable, as it expands the 
Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is made 
in Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, TA- 
vistock-street, Covent-garden, London ; or full particulars, 
with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on receipt of a 
postage-stamp. " 


ERVO-PATHIC and MEDICAL GAL- 
VANIC INSTITUTION, 46, STRAND, 
Conducted by Mr. DALBY, under the most distinguished 
atronage, for the cure of all kinds of Nervous Complaints, 
neluding Deafness, Paralysis. Indigestion, &c. by means of 
Galvanism and the Nervo-pathic treatment, now so exten- 

sively employed by Mr. Dalby. 
J. Dalby, 46, Strand, Inventor of Dalby’s celebrated 
Nervous Chloroform Balm. 


AMED THROUGHOUT the GLOBE.— 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
DISORDER OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS, 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. K. Heydon, dated 78,{King- 
street, Sydney, New South Wales, the 30th of September, 
1847. 

To Professor Holloway.—Si1r,—I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that Stuart A. Donaldson, esq. an eminent mer- 
chant and agriculturist, and also a magistrate of this town, 
called on me on the 18th instant, and purchased your medi- 
cines to the amount of FourTrgn Pounps, to be forwarded 
to his sheep stations in New England. He stated that one 
of his overseers had come to Sydney some time previously 
for medical aid, his disorder being an affection of the liver 
and kidneys—that he had placed the man for three months 
under the care of one of the best surgeons, without any good 
resulting from the treatment; the man then in despair used 
your Pills and Ointmenf, and much to his own and Mr. 
Donaldson’s astonishment, was completely réstored to his 
health by their means. Now this surprising cure was 
effected in about ten days. 

(Signed) J. K, HEYDON. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HOLLOWAY, 
244, Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by most all 
respectable Dengaiets, and Dealers in Medicines throughout 
the civilized world, at the following prices :—1s. 14d.,.2s. Qd., 
4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. each Box. 
able saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients in every dis- 
order are affixed to each Box. 


DR. CULVERWELL ON 
SLEEPING, AIR, REST, E 


PATION. 
Addressed chiefly to You 
New HAT’ with Additions, price 











There is a consider- 





DRINKING, 
, AND OCCU. 


oe. t, is. 6d. 

T to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
Medical Table Talk. 

On the errors and extra’ nees of human life, such as intem- 


perate feeding and drinking, snuffing, s » 
and overstrained indulgence, mental and bodily excesses, late 
hours, and morbid excitement, and other outrages exhaustive 
to the animal economy ; also, per contra, the value of careful 
living, fresh air, early rising and out-door exercise, salutary 
occupation, and good mental government; wh the 
most shattered constitution may be restored. to health, and 
life preserved to the latest period ailotted to man. 

By R, J, CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S, L.A.C, &e. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Mann, 33, Cornhill; and the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 
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